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The  Paradox:  Inflation  In  Spite  Of  Recession 


By  E.  C.  ERTL 


Take  if  easy. 

Oon’t  blow  your  lop. 

Thi.s  Ihinjr  ha.s  been 
enminsr  for  a  lonjr  time. 
And  the  paradox  of  an 
inflation  in  the  mid.sl  of 
a  sizeable  recession  was 
not  suppo.sed  to  be  a 
pleasant  experience. 

F^onomic  projrress  ba.s 
been  substantially  halted 
in  1957  but  it  is  this 
paradox  that  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  as¬ 
sess  the  possible  trends 
for  1958.  This  much  may 
be  said  however  e\en 
now.  The  recession  will 
not  be  as  deep  as  some 
people  fear,  even  thoiiyh 
it  may  last  a  little 
lonper  than  is  penerally 
assumed. 

Elsewhere  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  will  be  found  a  list- 
inp  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  index  fipures  for 
1957,  of  such  parts  of  it 
as  are  availalde  or  for 
which  they  can  be  esti¬ 
mated. 

These  fipures  flo  not 
show  the  weakness  to  be 
preat  as  one  mipht  as¬ 
sume  from  peneral  pub¬ 
lic  attitudies.  These  at¬ 
titudes  are  due  larpely 
1  o  the  uncertainties 
which  result  when  one  is 
fiphtinp  apainst  an  in¬ 
flation  in  the  midst  of  a 
fairly  substantial  reces¬ 
sion.  The  two  are  simply 
not  supposed  to  be  pos¬ 
sible  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 

But  this  is  not  a 
purely  Canadian  diffi¬ 
culty;  nor  is  due  to  the 
recent  laxmi.  in  tlie 
nature  of  an  aftermath. 
In  fact,  to  some  extent 
it  would  ha\e  arisen 
even  if  we  had  not  had 
the  boisterous  tioom 
which,  by  1957  we  had 
come  to  accept  as  the 


[  normal  state  of  affairs. 
I  The  1957  difficulties 
I  have  arisen  and  they  are 
'  compounded  in  1958  be¬ 
cause  as  a  coiintr\‘  fle- 
'  pendinp  on  primary  in- 
fliisti-ies  for  a  livinp 
'  Canada  is  inevitably 
bound  up  with  market 
develoivmenis  in  the  out¬ 
side  world. 

Havinp  abropated  the 
laws  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  we  have  created  a 
standai'd  of  livinp  and 
behaviour  of  hiphly  in¬ 
dust  rialised  ma nil  fact  ui’- 
inp  economies  w  hile  still 
dependinp  on  very  vola¬ 
tile  markets  for  iirimarv 
unmanufactured  p  r  o  - 
ducts. 

\’ery  pi’eat  propi’ess 
has  ))cen  made  in  the 
develotiment  of  second- 
arv  manufaclurinp  in¬ 
dustries  but  most  of 
these  re(|uii'e  a  jirosper- 
f>us  primary  economy, 
in  the  absence  of  a  po|)u- 
lation  sufficiently  larpe 
to  consume  at  least  a 
majoi-  poiMion  of  the 
out  put. 

•And  it  liecame  oltvioiis. 
of  course,  some  months 
apn  that  the  jirimary 
econom.v  rd’  Canada  — 
mininp.  oil  and  pas  de¬ 
velopment.  forest  pro¬ 
ducts  industries  and 
apriculture  —  are  not  as 
prospciauis  as  thev  were 
before  the  sharp  drop  in 
values  became  a  feature 
of  foreipn  markets. 

This  has  been  the 
mark  of  1957.  .And  be¬ 
cause  many  of  our  Iniill- 
in  (a>st  factors  are  incap¬ 
able  of  heinp  loweri'd.  it 
will  (anitiniie  to  l)e  the 
mark  of  1058  as  well. 

.A  puick  run  down  will 
confirm  this. 

W’e  have  had  our  con¬ 


sumer  poods  boom  im¬ 
mediately  follovvinp  up¬ 
on  the  war. 

We  have  had  our  con¬ 
struction  boom  and  capi¬ 
tal  eeplipment  booms 
diii'inp  and  follovvinp  the 
Korean  .Affair.  We  have 
not  had  a  normal  busi¬ 
ness  day  since  1915  and 
nothinp  of  course  had 
been  normal  iirioi-  to 
that  year  for  fifteen 
years.  .And  it  was  not 
really  normal  before 
that  either. 

'I'his  raises  the  (pies- 
tion  as  to  what  is  nor¬ 
mal  for  a  country  like 
Canada.  dini'lopinp 
larpely  and  (piickly  on 
the  strenpth  of  foreipn 
capital  imports,  rather 
than  on  internal  savinps 
invested  in  risky  mat¬ 
ters.  \Miat  is  normal  for 
a  country  whose  re¬ 
sources  are  sufficiently 
larpe  to  serve  a  fair  por¬ 
tion  of  the  world  but 
must  meet  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  drive  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  resources  every¬ 
where  else. 

Much  of  our  current 
recedinp  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  slovvinp  down  to 
allow  markets  to  catch 
up  with  productivity. 
Ceiiainl.v  this  is  the  case 
in  the  oil  indust ly.  the 
most  spectacular  of  our 
industries  in  the  post¬ 
war  years. 

These  markets  will 
catch  up.  undoubtedly, 
but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  will  catch  up 
durinp  1958. 

It  also  auplies  to  the 
mininp  industr.v  which 
has  bci'U  encouraped  by 
reueated  cmerpencies. 
real,  fancied  or  manu- 
fi'ct  lin'd  for  the  ^ake  id' 
spiirrinp  industry.  to 
develop  ore  bf>di('<  (at 
hiph  capital  costs ) 
which  in  the  ordinarv 


Investigate — Before  You  Invest 


Can  you  imagine  going  to  bed  with  a  prospectus? 


course  of  events  mipht 
have  been  lapped  in  the 
sixties  rather  than  the 
fifties.  Since  this  has 
been  a  worldwide  deve- 
lotuTient.  the  pint  of 
metals  have  become  sub¬ 
stantial  and  since  much 
is  also  beinp  developed 
in  *  he  nature  of  alter¬ 
native  materials,  some 
(d'  this  pint  may  become 
permanent,  unless  brand 
new  uses  are  found. 

It  also  applies  to  the 


forest  industry  whose 
‘  lumber  output  (hiph- 
cost)  must  compete  with 
the  production  of  many 
countries  in  which  forest 
industries  have  been  vle- 
veloped  and  whose  costs 
of  production  are  not  in¬ 
frequently  based  on  the 
cost  of  consci’ipt  labor. 

}  ( 'anadian  capital 

'  equipment  manufactu- 
lers  obviouslv  have 
found  a  shrinkinp  mar¬ 
ket  in  these  industries. 


ivarticularly  since  most 
of  Canada’s  primary  in¬ 
dustry  is  modernised  to 
quite  a  depree. 

These  have  been  some 
of  the  features  of  1957 
and.  as  has  been  .said 
they  continue  to  be  fea¬ 
tures  for  much  of  1958. 

It  has  become  part  of 
the  political  and  econo¬ 
mic  philosophy  that 
when  industry  and  nor¬ 
mal  commerce  alone  are 
not  able  to  maintain  the 
“socially  desirable’’  hiph 
levels  of  employment 
and  turnover,  society 
will  step  in  and  throuph 
various  means  presume 
to  take  up  t  he  slack. 

1’his  is  exactly  where 
the  oripin  of  the  current 
paradox  must  be  soupht. 
For.  whatever  else  may 
be  said  almut  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  philo¬ 
sophies  which  have  de¬ 
veloped  over  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  they 
have  l>een  intj’oduced 
into  an  economic  and 
financial  system  which 
was  desipned  without 
such  novel  ideas  in 
mind. 

It  is  only  on  this  basis 
that  one  can  explain  the 
matter  of  inflation  in 
the  midst  of  a  recession 
and  it  is  only  on  this 
basis  that  one  explain 
the  fact  that  no  matter 
how  deep  the  recession 
mipht  po.  inflation  will 
continue  to  accompany 
it.  to  the  consternation 
of  everyone. 

That  this  must  leave 
its  mark  on  the  financial 
conditions,  on  invest¬ 
ment  habits  and  on 
monetary  values  is 
olivioiis.  'I’hus.  while  in 
1 957  with  the  endinp  of 
the  boom  came  the  sud¬ 
den  fears  of  overexpan¬ 
sion  of  production  facili¬ 


ties,  in  1958  the  main 
concern  must  be  the 
financial  consequences 
of  the  policies  which  are 
now  required  to  soften 
the  most  obvious  pres- 


The  fact  that  (’anada 
is  currently  in  the 
throes  of  an  election 
campaipn  hides  nothinp; 
nor  does  it  add  to  the 
problem.  Every  econo¬ 
mic  development  these 
days  at  once  a  part  of 
the  poltical  .scene.  What 
we  have  now  merely 
exapperates  the  impact 
of  views  and  opinions 
and  of  the  feelinp  of  a 
relative  helplessness. 

For  it  is  fact  here, 
just  as  it  is  in  the 
I'nited  States  and  else¬ 
where,  that  in  a  pinch 
the  solution  will  be 
found  in  a  new  venture 
into  inflation.  It  offers 
the  easiest  way  to  wipe 
out  liabilities  or  to  re¬ 
duce  them  sharply.  It  is 
the  easiest  way  also  to 
placate  the  most  vocal 
parts  of  the  popidation 
while  the  assailed  econo¬ 
mic  minority  with  a 
stake  in  sound  curren¬ 
cies  contit)ues  to  be 
mute. 

•A  I  m  o  s  t  certainly 
thei’efore.  the  economic 
propress  in  Canada  will 
be  determined  in  1958 
lyv  the  application  of 
so  called  .social  enter¬ 
prises  that  is,  orpanised 
b  y  the  community, 
financed  either  out  of 
taxes  or  borrowinps 
with  the  hope  that  its 
after  effects  will  not  l)e 
loo  quickly  obvious  or 
too  flapi'aiitly  desti-iic- 
tive  lo  the  credit  of  the 
count r.v  or  the  value  of 
the  monetary  markers. 

.Since  the  creation  of  a 


repular  money  market 
in  Canada,  some  few 
years  back,  the  economy 
has  .seen  a  variety  of 
movements  oripinated  to 
ease  or  tiphten  credit, 
to  raise  or  lower  the 
rates  of  interest,  to 
direct  the  flow  of  monei' 
into  this  channel  or  that. 

By  and  larpe  thi.9 
money  market  has  func¬ 
tioned  properly  within 
the  limitations  any 
financial  system  will 
permit. 

It  was  in  a  fair  wav 
of  opera  tinp  properly 
even  a  year  apo  when 
for  strictly  political  rea¬ 
sons  the  machinery  wa.s 
s  u  I)  j  e  c  t  e  d  to  an 
emotional  rather  than 
technical  examination. 
“I.ots  of  money  is 
obviously  pood  and  theie 
can  never  be  too  much 
of  it.’’  The  fact  that 
there  can  be  loo  much  of 
it  for  the  ultimate  pood 
of  the  economy  would 
l)e  admitted  by  anyone 
hopinp  to  stay  in  public 
life.  (Which  accounts 
f(vr  so  many  no  lonper 
beinp  in  public  life,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  apo.) 

It  may  be  said  also, 
however,  that  while  last 
,v«‘ar  success  in  public 
life  was  based  on  so 
simple  a  term  as  “we 
pot  la  have  easier  and 
more  money,’’  1958  has 
seen  an  improvement  at 
least  to  the  extent  that 
the  money  flow  alone  is 
no  lonper  credited  with 
miraculous  powers. 

This  is  why  currently 
Canada  is  enpaped  in 
the  spirited  debate  con- 
cerninp  (he  relative  ad- 
vantapes  of  lax  cuts  and 
public  works. 

'I'be  fault  is  no  lonper 
Continued  on  poge  26 


INVESTORS  AND  INDUSTRIALISTS!  to  Province  de  Quebec  is  indeed 
your  lond  of  opportunity.  The  development  of  Americo't  newest  industriol 
empire  is  booming  oheod.  New  mines  ore  going  into  production,  new 
districts  ore  being  reached  by  rood,  roil,  plane.  New  industries  are  pouring 


into  Quebec.  You  too  con  share 
Quebec. 


the  present  and  future  prosperity  of 


1941 

MINING .  5  99,700,000 

manufactures  ....'.  $1,841,000,000 

AGRICULTURE . $  286,100,000 

FORESTRY . $  77,300,000 

ELECTRICITY  (Installed  H  P.)  .  4,321,000 


S  463,572,000 
$6,400,000,000 
$  688,800,000 
$  315,000,000 

9,500,000 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  BEAUHARNOIS  DEVELOPMENT 


IN  HYDRO-ELECTRIC  POWER  OUTPUT  PER  WORKER 

QUEBEC  LEADS  THE  WORLD 


For  every  worker  in  Canada  there’s  a  harnes.sed 
hydro  electric  capacity  of  .A  FI.P.  In  Quebec  this 
figure  rises  to  .5  H.P.  For  men  with  vision, 
Quebec  offers  a  new  challenge  and  boundless 
investment  opportunities. 

The  Quebec  Hydro  Hlectric  Commission  is  con¬ 
stantly  tapping  its  vast  “treasure  chest”  of  new 
hydro  power  to  keep  pace  with  industrial  needs 
and  expectations. 

Before  long,  Hydro-Quebec’s  installed  capacity, 
on  the  basis  of  new  developments,  will  exceed 
4.f)00,000  H.P.  The  third  section  of  its  giant 
power  house  at  Beauharnois — among  the  world’s 
largest  —  is  scheduled  soon  to  come  into  produc¬ 
tion.  This  will  boost  installed  capacity  to  2,235,000 
H.P.  from  its  current  1,425,000  H.P.  Two  other 
projects  at  Bersimis  will  provide  a  further  2,000,- 
fXX)  H.P.  Beauharnois  and  Bersimis  .  .  .  power 
titans  miles  apart  are  helping  develop  widespread 
areas  of  Quebec  Province  .  .  .  new  land  of 
tomorrow. 
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Power  Expansion  In  Ontario  Features 
Thermal  Plans  In  Addition  To  Hydro 


Marked  progress  on  its  ex¬ 
pansion  program  and  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  new  plans  of  far- 
reaching  significance,  have  fea¬ 
tured  another  active  Ontario 
Hydro  year  in  1957, 

Taking  long  strides  forward 
to  safeguard  Ontario's  electri¬ 
cal  future,  the  Commission 
completed  a  year  which  includ¬ 
ed  such  important  highlights 
as: 

—Announcement  of  plans  for 
three  new  thermal-electric  gen¬ 
erating  stations: 

—Far-reaching  changes  in 
rural  electrification  policy; 

—Completion  of  international 
remedial  works  program  at  Nia¬ 
gara  Falls; 

—Rapid  progress  on  60-cycle 
standardization  program,  now 
close  to  90  per  cent  complete. 

Reviewed  in  a  more  detailed 
way,  these  and  other  aspects 
of  the  Commi.ssion's  wide  diver¬ 
sity  of  operations  combine  to 
underscore  the  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  relationship  between 
the  development  of  electricity 
and  the  continued  industrial 
growth  of  the  Province.  While 
a  number  of  the  13  projects 
presently  under  way  or  in  an 
advanced  planning  stage  are 
required  to  meet  mounting 
power  needs  of  the  higlily- 
industrialized  southern  part  of 
the  Province,  the  Commission 
is  also  going  ahead  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  expansion  in  Northern 
Ontario.  In  this  mineral-rich 
area  of  200.000  square  miles, 
the  momentum  of  mining  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  expansion  ot 
the  pulp  and  paper  and  other 
industries  is  making  an  in¬ 
creasing  impact  upon  the 
economy  ot  the  entire  Pro¬ 
vince. 

In  southern  Ontario,  the  most 
familiar  undertaking  of  the 


Commission’s  urrent  program 
is,  of  course,  the  St.  Lawrence 
Power  Project  being  carried 
out  jointly  with  the  Power 
Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  adjacent  power¬ 
houses.  having  an  overall  length 
of  3,300  feet  and  a  maximum 
height  of  162  feet  above  the 
foundation,  merge  at  the  inter¬ 
national  boundary  in  the  mid 
die  of  the  river.  They  will  con¬ 
tain  .32  generators  with  an  in- 
.stalled  capacity  of  l,640,0(Ki  kilo¬ 
watts,  half  of  the  units  being 
installed  in  the  Ontario  Hydro 
plant 

The  greatest  twelve-month 
period  of  progress  in  the  three- 
year  construction  history  of  the 
project  was  recorded  during 
i9.37. 

Now  more  than  80  per  cent 
complete,  this  development  is 
scheduled  to  produce  its  first 
power  next  luly  with  comple 
tion  in  1960. 

Diversion  of  the  Cornwall 
Canal  and  the  building  of  the 
concrete  closure  structure  tor 
the  canal  were  completed  early 
in  1957.  Construction  ot  the 
3t2-mile  Cornwall  Dyke,  ex¬ 
tending  trom  the  Canadian  end 
of  the  powerhouse  noi'th  and 
west  towards  the  former  com¬ 
munity  of  Mille  Roches,  was 
also  finished  last  year.  This 
involved  the  placing  and  com 
pacting  of  some  S.DOO.Odti  cubic 
yards  of  glacial  till  and  3iH).(M)(i 
cubic  yards  of  rip  rap. 

In  other  project  areas,  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  the  channel 
improvement  work  and  about 
ai  per  cent  ot  the  construction 
ot  the  St.  Lawrence  Transtorm- 
er  Station  were  finished  in  19.57. 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  approx¬ 
imately  90  per  cent  ot  the  con¬ 
crete  had  been  placed  in  the 
Ontario  Hydro  plant,  known  as 


the  Robert  H.  Saunders  -  St. 
Lawrence  Generating  Station. 
Construction  of  the  first  bank 
of  transformer  pockets  had  been 
completed,  and  installation  of 
mechanical  and  electrical 
equipment  progressed  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

Before  the  end  of  19.57,  the 
Iroquois  Control  Dam  was 
turned  over  by  the  United 
States'  contractor  to  Ontario 
Hydro  whose  regional  opera 
lions  staff  are  now  operating 
the  gates  of  this  key  structure. 

The  construction  ot  some  4(i 
miles  of  double-track,  switch¬ 
es  and  siding  as  well  as  com¬ 
munication  and  signal  equip¬ 
ment  and  stations  to  relocate 
the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways,  between 
Cardinal  and  Cornwall,  reached 
completion  during  the  summer 
of  1957.  In  addition,  some  23 
miles  of  the  .35  miles  ot  main 
highway  diversion,  to  replace 
part  ol  Highway  No.  2.  were 
built  and  work  is  progressing 
on  the  balance. 

The  tremendous  Rehabilita 
tion  Program  as.sociated  with 
the  building  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Power  Project,  moved  towards 
completion  in  December  with 
the  official  opening  of  the  mod 
ern  shop|)ing  centre  in  Morris 
burg  and  the  relocation  of  th(' 
last  of  ,525  homes.  This  program 
has  been  carried  out  in  a  20.- 
oon-acre  area  which  will  be 
affected  by  tlocxling  in  19,58  to 
provide  the  required  headpond  j 
for  ^he  power  project.  Within  j 
that  area  were  seven  commun¬ 
ities  and  part  of  an  eighth  in 
which  some  6..5(KI  persons  resid¬ 
ed. 

In  carrying  out  this  program 
Hydro  established  two  com¬ 
pletely  new  communities  — 
Ingleside  and  Long  Sault— and 
al.so  relocated  the  whole  of  Iro¬ 
quois  and  part  of  Morri.sburg 
At  the  same  time,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  provided  water,  sewage,  j 
electrical  and  other  utility  ser¬ 
vices  in  each  new  community, 
and  al.so  churches,  schools, 
public  and  other  buildings,  as 
required  to  replace  existing 
facilities. 

Niagara  Falls 

.At  Niagara  F'alls  work  is  go-  i 
ing  ahead  rapidly  on  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  four  additional 
units  at  the  Sir  Adam  Beck- 
Niagara  Generating  Station  No. 

2.  By  the  end  of  the  year  two 
ot  these  generators  were  in 
operation,  w'hile  the  other  two 
will  come  into  service  by  the 
summer  of  1958.  These,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  12-unit-phase 
completed  in  1955  and  the  asso¬ 
ciated  pumping-generating  sta¬ 
tion  will  bring  the  total  capacity 
of  this  plant  up  to  1.370,000 
kilowatts. 

Hydro  started  work  in  Aug¬ 
ust,  19.53.  on  the  pumping¬ 
generating  project  and  a  750- 
acre  reservoir  with  a  capacity 
of  650.000.000  cubic  feet.  By 
the  end  ot  1937,  the  first  three  j 
of  six  units  were  in  operation,  j 
.A  particularly  interesting  lea-  i 
ture  of  this  unique  undertaking  | 
is  the  reversible  type  ol  tur-  , 
bine-generator  which  was  de-  , 
signed  for  this  station.  During 
low  power  demand  periods,  the 
units,  operating  as  pumps,  lilt 
water  from  the  power  canal 
into  the  reservoir.  Then,  at 
peak  demand  periods,  by  the 
simple  moving  of  a  switch, 
they  operate  in  reverse  to  act 
as  generators.  In  this  process, 
the  water  is  discharged  back 
into  the  canal,  permitting  fuller 
use  of  all  generating  units  in 
the  Sir  Adam  Beck-Niagara  I 
Generating  Stations.  ' 

At  Niagara  Falls  also.  Ihe 
far-reaching  Remedial  Works 
Program,  carried  out  by  Onta-  | 
rio  Hydro  and  the  Corps  of  En¬ 
gineers.  United  States  Army,  I 
was  officially  completed  in  , 
September.  This  project  was 
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piUViUcU  101  ill  liie  IJoU  i'lla^alU 
Diversion  Treaty  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States 
to  preserve  and  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  world-famous 
tails. 

As  vital  and  important  as 
these  hydraulic  developments 
have  been  and  are  in  meeting 
power  demand.s,  they  were  per¬ 
haps  over  shadowed  during  the 
year  by  announcements  con¬ 
cerning  the  Commission’s  plans 
in  the  field  of  therma.'  lectric 
generation.  With  the  completion 
of  the  present  projects  on  the 
St  Lawrence  and  Niagara 
Rivers,  the  la.st  major  sources 
of  hydraulic  power  within  econ¬ 
omic  transmission  distance  ol 
large  load  centres  will  have 
been  exhausted,  as  far  as  Ont 
ario  is  concerned.  It  was  in 
Ihe  light  of  these  facts  that 
plans  for  the  construction  ot 
two  of  the  world’s  large.st  ther 
mal-electric  plants  in  the  heavi¬ 
ly  industrialized  Toronto-Hamil- 
ton  area  were  announced. 

It  is  expected  that  the  first 
of  these  two  Southern  Ontario 
stations  will  be  built  in  Toron¬ 
to  Township  on  the  former 
‘‘Long  Branch"  rifle  ranges 
and  that  it  will  represent  a 
capital  investment  of  $2.50  mil¬ 
lion.  and  have  an  ultimate 
capacity  ot  1,800.000  kilowatts, 
more  than  double  that  of  the 
Ontario  Hydro  section  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Power  Project. 
The  second  plant  is  expected 
to  be  built  in  Burlington  Tay 
in  the  Hamilton  area  and  will 
likely  be  comparable  in  size; 
both  are  expiH'ted  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  191)8.  Exploratory 
work  is  under  way  at  both 
sites  and  orders  for  two,  .300,- 


OuU  .htioV)Cil.t  UlllkS - tllC  lul'a,-bl 

turbo-generators  ever  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  Canadian  utility— 
were  placed  with  a  British 
firm. 

During  1957  a  fourth  addition¬ 
al  turbo-generator  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Commission  for 
the  Richard  L.  Hearn  thermal- 
electric  station  in  Toronto.  This 
station  has  a  present  capacity 
of  400,000  kilowatts  from  four 
units  and,  with  the  four  200,000- 
koliwatt  units  now  being  added, 
will  have  an  ultimate  capacity 
of  1,200,(HH)  kilowatts.  The  first 
of  the  additional  generators  is 
scheduled  to  be  in  operation  in 
19.58.  the  second  in  19.59  and  the 
remaining  tvvo  in  1960 

Northern  Ontario 

In  Northern  Ontario,  intensi¬ 
fied  mining  activity  in  the  Blind 
River  area,  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  increasing  demands 
for  power  and  the  Commission, 
in  addition  to  pressing  on  with 
new  projects  in  the  .south,  has 
accelerated  its  expansion  in  the 
north. 

To  meet  the  ever-growing 
power  needs  of  Ihe  mines,  fac¬ 
tories.  farms  and  homes  in 
the  north,  Ontario  Hydro  has 
under  way  a  program  of  con¬ 
struction  which  includes  the 
building  of  three  new  hydro¬ 
electric  generating  stations  on 
northern  rivers  and  extensions 
to  four  existing  stations.  .At 
the  same  time,  plans  are  going 
ahead  for  the  construction  .if 
the  Commission’s  first  ther¬ 
mal-electric  station  in  Northern 
Ontario  —  in  the  Fort  William- 
Port  Arthur  area.  This  plant 
is  .scheduled  for  service  in  1961 . 
The  initial  capacity  with  one 
unit  will  be  100.000  kilowatts 
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Vtiki)  piuvioioii  tor  ciilui  it 
to  1,000,000  kilowatts  as  re¬ 
quired. 

The  54,000-kilowatt  Whitedog 
Falls  plant,  on  the  Winnipeg 
River,  and  the  67,500-kilowatt 
Caribou  Falls  station  on  the 
English  River  are  now  near¬ 
ing  completion  and  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  come  into  service  dur¬ 
ing  1958,  while  the  545,000-kilo¬ 
watt  Silver  Falls  development 
on  the  Kaministikwia  River  is 
expected  to  be  in  operation  by 
the  fall  of  19.59. 

Rapid  progress  is  being 
made  also  on  the  extensions 
to  two  existing  plants  on  the 
Nipigon  River.  An  additional 
unit  at  the  Cameron  Falls 
■station  is  .scheduled  to  be 
operating  by  the  middle  of  1958 
and  will  increase  the  capacity  ot 
this  plant  to  76,700  kilowatts. 
The  new  unit  being  installed 
at  the  nearby  Alexander  gen¬ 
erating  station  is  expected  to 
be  in  operation  early  in  1958 
to  increase  this  station’s  capa¬ 
city  to  60,900  kilowatts. 

Meanwhile,  an  additional 
generator  ot  45,000  -  kilowatt 
capacity  has  been  authorized 
for  the  Abitibi  plant  on  the 
Abitibi  River.  250  miles  north 
of  Sudbury,  and  installation 
will  be  started  in  the  Spring  of 
1958.  Scheduled  to  be  in  ser¬ 
vice  early  in  1959,  this  unit 
will  bring  the  capacity  ot  the 
.Abitibi  station  up  to  226,000 
kilowatts. 

In  addition  to  generating 
stations  in  service  or  under 
con.struction  in  northern  On¬ 
tario,  power  supply  to  this  part 
of  the  Province  iiL  further  pro¬ 
tected  through  interconnections. 
Continued  on  page  1 5 
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IS  dumping  ? 


question  is  a  natural  one  these  days. 


When  0  monufocturer  in  any  country  turns  out  more  goods  then  his  home  market  needs,  his  primory 
thought  is  to  get  rid  of  this  surplus  at  any  price.  Recovering  port  of  his  cost  is  better  thon  being  cought 
with  0  full  loss. 


If  he  sells  them  at  cut  rote  prices  on  his  home  market  he  is 

(a)  being  unfair  to  customers  who  hove  already  bought  at  the  regular  price,  and 

(b)  effectively  depressing  the  home  market  price  structure  which  could  reoct  on  the  welfare 
of  his  business  and  that  of  his  employees. 

If  he  sells  these  over-produced  goods  in  "foreign  markets"  he  simply  transfers  this  distress  to  some  other 
country.  In  recent  years  Canada  has  been  one  of  the  "foreign  markets"  thot  has  been  suffering. 

Dumping  is  considered  unfair  trade  proctice  and  most  countries,  Canodo  omong  them,  try  to  protect 
their  home  industries  against  this  type  of  ottack. 

But  "dumping"  of  course,  needs  a  definition. 

For  many  years  in  Canodo,  goods  were  defined  os  being  dumped  if  they  were  sold  here  below  a  price 
which  would  cover  full  cost  of  production  ond  allow  o  reosonoble  mark-up  for  selling,  administration 
and  profit. 

In  1948  Canada  adopted  o  definition  which  maintained  goods  were  "dumped"  if  they  were  sold  here 
below  o  price  at  which  they  were  generally  ovoiloblc  on  the  home  market  in  the  country  of  origin. 

The  difficulty  of  applying  dumping  duties  foirly  and  accurately  under  this  present  system  hos  mode 
the  task  of  the  Conodion  Customs  Department  complex  beyond  reason  ond,  in  the  cose  of  cotton 
textiles,  has  been  one  of  the  major  couses  of  the  stcodily  rising  flood  of  imports  in  recent  years. 
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change  is  designed  to  benefit 
rural  customers  who  reside  in 
built-up  areas  by  bringing  their 
rate  closer  in  line  with  muni¬ 
cipal  rates. 


this  means  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  will  build  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  of  line  along  a  public  road 
to  any  soundly-established  farm 
instead  of  one-third  of  a  mile 
as  formerly,  thus  bringing  the 
benefits  of  electricity  within 
reach  of  still  more  farmers. 
Today  some  94  per  cent  of 
Ontario  farms  have  electrical 
service  available  to  them. 

A  new  third  block  of  500  kilo¬ 
watt-hours  a  month  at  1.1  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour  is  being  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  present  ham¬ 
let  rural  rate  structure.  This 


Power  For  Ontario 


in  the  Province  of  Manitoba 
are  also  favourably  affected  by 
this  unique  undertaking. 

An  announcement  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  many 
farmers  and  to  rural  customers 
in  high-density  residential  areas 
was  made  by  Hydro  Chairman 
James  S.  Duncan  a  short  time 
ago.  This  announcement  dir¬ 
ected  attention  to  the  broaden¬ 
ing  of  density  requirements  for 
farm  line  extensions.  In  brief. 


the  Mississagi  River  and  Sault 
Ste  Marie,  for  a  distance  of  48 
miles. 

With  the  idea  of  augmenting 
the  output  from  its  plants  on 
the  English  River,  the  Com¬ 
mission  completed  an  ingenious 
project  during  1957  to  connect 
the  Root  River  with  Lake  St. 
Joseph.  Racing  against  time 
and  battling  muskeg  almost 
every  foot  of  the  way,  construc¬ 
tion  lorces  succeeded  in  driving 
a  10.000  -  foot  -  long  channel 
through  the  difficult  terrain  of 
the  northwestern  Ontario  forests 
to  link  this  river  and  lake.  The 
additional  water  from  Lake  St. 
Joseph  has  permitted  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  fifth  unit  at 
the  Manitou  Falls  plant  and 
has  also  influenced  plans  for 
the  Caribou  F'alls  station.  At 
the  same  time,  installation  of 
larger  capacity  units  will  be 
possible  when  Hydro  develops 
its  Maynard  Falls  site  on  the 
English  River.  Generating- 
stations  on  the  Winnipeg  River 


Continued  from  page  14 

The  northeastern  section  has 
been  connected  with  Hydro’s 
Southern  Ontario  System  since 
19.50.  This  tie  is  now  being 
further  strengthened  by  the 
construction  of  a  new  230.000- 
volt  line  over  a  distance  of  110 
miles  from  the  Commission’s 
Otto  Holden  Station  on  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  River  to  Sudbury.  In¬ 
creasing  power  demands  in  the 
Blind  River  area  necessitated 
the  building  of  a  similar  type 
of  line  between  that  area  and 
Sudbury.  To  meet  the  needs  of 
the  active  uranium  community 
of  Elliot  Lake,  this  line  was 
placed  in  service  in  December 
1957,  at  115,000  volts  until  such 
time  as  a  230,000-volt  trans¬ 
former  station  is  built  at  Blind 
River. 

During  1957,  Ontario  Hydro 
also  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Great  Lakes  Power 
Corporation  at  Sault  Ste  Marie 
to  deliver  power  over  a  line 
b  et  w  e  e  n  the  Commission’s 
George  W.  Rayner  station  on 


(Special  to  The  Financial  Times)  niifacturing  industries  com- 
Winnipeg.  —  Business  in  gen-  menced  operations  in  the 
oral  in  Greater  Winnipeg  dur-  Greater  Winnipeg  metropolitan 
ing  1957  reached  its  highest  area.  They  included  two  na- 
point  in  history,  according  to  tionally  known  companies,  Can- 
the  annual  report  of  the  Indus-  ada  Dry  Ginger  ,\le  Limited 
trial  Development  Board  of  and  Visking  Limited,  both  of 
Greater  Winnipeg  for  the  cal-  which  built  new  plants  valued 
endar  year.  Although  the  rate  at  more  than  $190,000.  exclus- 
of  increase  was  not  as  great  ive  of  equipment.  Major  ex- 
as  in  preceding  years,  gross  pansion  programs  were  car- 
payrolls  and  the  number  of  per-  ried  out  by  established  indus- 
sons  gainfully  employed  both  tries,  involving  capital  exnen- 
showed  gains.  ditures  of  as  rnuch  as  $266,9.39 

Average  employment  was  for  a  single  unit. 

87  000,  with  wpces  and  salaries  The  newly  created  City  of  St. 
over  $2.50.000  non.  Manufactur-  .lames  set  aside  120  acres  of 
inc  industries  accounted  for  43  land  for  industrial  use  la.sf 
per  cent  of  total  employment  year,  to  provide  for  expansion, 
and  4,5  per  cent  of  payrolls.  The  180  acres  previously  al- 
An  unusual  divergence  of  located  in  19.55  has  now  been 
buying  trends  throughout  the  completely  taken  up  and  most 
prairie  province.s  in  relation  to  of  it  has  already  been  built  on. 
all  Canada  was  noted  in  the  The  City  of  Winnipeg  has  pro- 
report.  Whjje  total  sales  were  \  ided  a  new  tract  of  600  acres 
up  3  0  per  cent  acro.'-s  the  coun-  in  the  northwestern  sector  for 
try.  Manitoba  had  a  45  per  industrial  use. 
cent  increase,  while  Snskatche-  - - 

wan  and  Alberta  had  5.1  per  Commodity  Trade 
cent  each.  Motor  vehicle  sales  ■  •  i  ^  c 

,  ,  .  ,  Imbalance  Eases 

I  were  outstandinglv  greater, 
gaining  12.9  per  cent  in  Mani-  commodity  exports 

toha,  6.0  per  cent  in  Snskatche- 
w.an  and  6.8  per  cent  in  AI- 

hert,^  although  .ot.nl  sales  for  hut  im- 

Canada  were  down  2  3  per 

linn  from  19,56  s  peak. 

With  1,3  per  ccnl  of  the  total  Total  commodity  exports  for 
population,  the  prairie  prov-  Ibe  year  rose  to  $4,936,000,000, 
inces  had  19  per  cent  of  Can-  «P  $72,900,000  from  the  previous 
ada’s  retail  trade  and  22  per  record  value  of  $4,863,100,000 
cent  of  its  motor  vehicle  sales.  >0  19.56. 

.All  figures  are  for  the  first  ten  Imports  from  all  countries 
months  of  1957,  taken  from  in  1957  wore  estimated  at  $5.- 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  62it.700,non,  down  $75,700,000 
reports.  from  the  record  total  of  $5,- 

j  During  1957  twenty  new  ma-  705,400,000  in  19.56. 


BEPCO  CAISADA  LIMITED 


B.C.  Electric  adds  260,000 
more  horsepower 


Three  new  generating  stations  —  Cheakamus, 
LaJoie  and  Ciowhom  —  can  turn  out 
more  eiectricity  than  the  entire  B.C.  Eiectrle 
Mainiand  hydro  system  in  1947. 


Manufacturers  ond  Suppliers  of 
Switchgear  -  Electric  Motors 
Tronsformers  -  Rectifiers 


Generotors  -  Centrifugal  Pumps 
Indicating  Instruments  -  Electronic  Equipment 


Here  is  a  striking:  example  of  the  continual  development  of  British  Columbia. 
These  three  new  generating:  stations  on  the  B.C.  Electric  system  together 
can  produce  260,000  horsepower  of  electrical  energy.  It  brings  to  over  one 
million  horsepower  the  electrical  energy  now  available  for  industry,  for 
homes,  and  for  business,  from  B.C.  Electric  generating  stations. 


THE  HARLAND  SECTIONAL  ELECTRIC  DRIVE 


BEPCO  CANADA  LIMITED 


4018  St.  Catherine  St.  W.,  Montreal 


To  make  sure  that  power  available  will  keep  pace  with  population  growth 
and  industrial  expansion  in  the  years  ahead,  three  other  large  pro.jects 


Sales  and  Service  from  Coast  to  Coast 


are  under  way.  When  these  are  added  to  the  present  capacity  of  the  B.C. 
Electric  system  within  a  few  years,  the  electrical  energy  output  will  again 


be  doubled. 


B.C.  ELECTRIC 


MLW  builds  Stop  Logs  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


Fabricated  steel  stop  logs  are  slotted  into  the 
Seaway  canal  to  create  a  watertight  barrier  and 
permit  “dry”  installation  or  repair  of  the  per¬ 
manent  lock  gates.  MLW  is  building  a  total  of 
102  stop  logs  (c.ich  weighing  .^2  tons),  together 
with  10  lifting  booms,  for  the  five  sets  of 
Canadian  Seaway  locks  between  St.  Lambert, 
Quebec,  and  Iroquois.  Ontario. 

This  fabrication  of  slop  logs  is  an  example 


of  the  diversity  of  operations  carried  out  at  MLW. 
In  addition  to  serving  Canada's  railways  as  a 
foremost  builder  of  diesel  locomotives,  MLW 
builds  a  wide  range  of  industrial  equipment  and 
machinery.  A  completely  equipped  plant  and  years 
of  manufacturing  experience  are  available  to  MLW 
customers,  and  the  Company  has  the  resources 
and  the  knowledge  of  key  industrial  markets 
to  ei>ter  additional  product  fields. 


Industrial  Division 

MONTREAL  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS  LIMITED 

Manufacturers  of  diesel  locomotives,  heat  transfer  equipment,  steel  mill  equipment, 
welded  steel  pipe,  pulp  and  paper  machinery,  hydraulic  and  mechanical  presses. 


Norcincla 


Fabricators  of  Copper 
and  Copper- Base  Alloys  in 

SHEET  STRIP  ROD  WIRE  TUBE  PIPE 

Keeping  pace  with  industrial  growth  in  Canada,  the  multi¬ 
million  dollar  expansion  programme  ot  Noranda  Copper  and 
Brass  Limited  is  nearing  completion. 

These  new  focilities  assure  a  constant  Canadian  source  of 
supply  for  ail  users  of  copper  and  brass  mill  products. 

NORANDA  COPPER  AND  BRASS  LIMITED 

Montreal  East,  Quebec 

A  FABRICATING  SUBSIDIARY  OF  NORANDA  MINES  LIMITED 
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Free  Trade  Cuts  Opportunities 
For  Canadian  Manufacturers 


By  J.  HERBERT  SMITH 
Prtsident 

Canadian  General  Electric 
Company  Limited 

Early  in  1957,  after  a  period 
of  rapid  expansion  of  over  two 
years’  duration,  the  Canadian 
economy  reached  the  peak  of 
its  third  distinct  post  -  war 
growth  phase.  The  first  of  these 
phases  of  expansion— following 
World  War  II  —  was  brought 
about  by  pent-up  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  scarce  goods  and 
services:  the  second,  during  the 
Korean  War.  was  the  result  of 
defence  .spending  superimposed 
on  an  economy  already  operat¬ 
ing  at  a  high  level:  and  the 
third  phase,  was  the  result  of 
expansion  in  a  variety  of  both 
primary  and  secondary  indus¬ 
tries.  and  the  consequent  de¬ 
mand  for  capital  equipment. 

Since  the  electrical  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  serves  all 
sectors  of  the  economy,  it  has 
been  affected  in  some  measure 
*  by  each  of  these  phases  of  ex¬ 
pansion.  Although  overal  in¬ 
dustry  output  declined  in  19.57. 
due  in  large  measure  to  a  soft¬ 
ening  of  demand  for  consumer 
durable  goods,  this  decline  was 
offset  to  a  degree  by  the  high 
volume  of  orders  placed  upon 
the  industry  by  utilities  and  in¬ 
dustries  undergoing  capital  ex¬ 
pansion  programs. 

Preliminary  estimates  indi¬ 
cate  1957  output  of  manufactur¬ 
ed  goods  by  the  Canadian  elec¬ 
trical  manulacturing  industry 
will  reach  a  value  of  approx¬ 
imately  $1. 132.000, (Kto,  a  de¬ 
cline  ol  7' 2  per  cent  from 
19.5«'s  figure  ol  $1,220,800,000. 

Despite  1957's  decline  in  the 
output  of  the  electrical  manu¬ 
facturing  indii.stry  a  glance  at 
past  industry  performance  in¬ 


dicates  that  the  long-term  trend 
is  up.  The  industry  anticipates 
it  will  be  called  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce  over  twice  as  much  equip¬ 
ment  over  the  next  decade  as 
it  has  since  its  inception  65 
years  ago. 

There  have  been  suggestions 
advanced  in  recent  months 
which,  if  implemented,  could 
only  weaken  Canada’s  manu¬ 
facturing  ba.se  and  result  in 
long-term  damage  to  the  na¬ 
tion's  economy.  One  such  sug¬ 
gestion  concern?d  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  free  trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  If  this  were  imple¬ 
mented  in  could  only  result  in 
further  .  ccess  to  our  market  of 
goods  ■  from  a  country  with 
much  lower  wage  rates  than 
our  own,  without  any  attendant 
reciprocal  advantages  to  this 
country.  To  the  average  Can¬ 
adian  it  would  mean  the  hand¬ 
ing  over  ol  a  portion  of  his 
standard  of  living  to  support  a 
principle  which,  however  lauda¬ 
tory  in  theory,  has  been  lound 
to  be  undesirable  in  practice. 

Despite  the  growth  of  second¬ 
ary  manufacturing  since  the 
war  years,  manufacturing’s 
share  of  the  Gross  National 
Product  in  recent  years  has 
been  a  declining  percentage. 
This  is  a  reflection  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  facing  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturers  in  operating  in  a 
small  market  economy  which 
offers  relatively  ea.sy  access  to 
foreign  producers.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  there  is  current  public 
emphasis  on  diverting  Canadian 
purchases  from  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  is  a  danger  here  that 
Canadian  purchases  ol  domes¬ 
tically  produced  goods  may  al¬ 
so  be  affected,  and  that,  in  the 
enthusiasm  for  this  program, 
orders  for  goods  which  should 


logically  be  placed  in  Canada 
would  also  be  diverted  to  the 
U.K.  Over  the  long-term,  such 
an  approach  could  only  serve 
to  weaken  the  country’s  manu¬ 
facturing  base  and  reduce  job 
opportunities  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  indu.stries  which  currently 
employ  over  25  per  cent  of  the 
labour  force. 

A  glance  back  at  the  immedi¬ 
ate  past  will  bring  into  focus 
the  electrical  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry’s  performance  as  we 
enter  1958. 

.M  the  end  of  1957,  Canadians 
bad  available  to  them  23,344,000 
horsepower  of  electrical  gener¬ 
ating  capacity,  an  increase  of 
1.7.56.000  h.p.  or  8.1  per  cent 
over  19,56’s  year-end  figures. 

Over  3,500,000  h.p.  of  the 
country’s  generating  capacity 
is  now’  thermal.  There  will  he  ' 
growing  emphasis  on  this 
means  of  generating  power  as 
full  development  of  the  few  re-  1 
maining  water  power  sites  ' 
within  economical  transmission  ’ 
distances  of  population  centres  ; 
is  completed. 

Because  of  this  expanding  I 
market  for  thermal  power  gen-  , 
crating  equipment,  Canada’s  el¬ 
ectrical  manufacturers  are  ac¬ 
tively  investigating  the  possib¬ 
ility  of  manufacturing  turbine  ; 
generator  units  and  associated 
equipment  for  use  in  thermal 
plants.  At  present  all  such 
equipment  installed  or  on  order 
by  Canadian  utilities  and  indus¬ 
tries  is  of  foreign  manufacture. 
Canadian  electrical  manufac¬ 
ture  face  a  double  handicap  in 
considering  entering  this  field. 
They  woidd  be  in  competition  ; 
with  manufacturers  in  the  low 
wage  level  United  Kingdom  and 
have  no  tariff  protection  from 
the  products  of  certain  over- 
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seas  producers. 

No  one  who  knows  the  Can¬ 
adian  electrical  manufacturing 
industry  well  will  doubt  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  overcome  these  obstacles 
over  the  long  haul.  It  may  be 
that  in  years  to  come  Canadian 
electrical  manufacturers  will  be 
world  leaders  in  thermal  gen¬ 
erating  equipment,  as  they  are 
acknowledged  to  be  now  in  the 
hydro-electric  field. 

During  1957,  the  heavy  capi¬ 
tal  goods  segment  of  the  indus¬ 
try  produced  a  record  volume 
of  apparatus  for  utilities  and 
industries. 

For  utilities,  and  those  in¬ 
dustries  producing  their  own 
power,  production  of  water¬ 
wheel  generators,  power  trans¬ 


formers  and  circuit  breakers 
were  at  peak  levels  over  the 
past  year.  In  1958,  the  indus¬ 
try  looks  to  a  new  high  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  waterwheel  gener¬ 
ators.  A  somewhat  lower  level 
of  production  of  power  trans¬ 
formers  and  circuit  breakers 
is  anticipated  over  the  coming 
year, 

The  mining  indu.stry,  too, 
placed  a  heavy  volume  of  or¬ 
ders  on  apparatus  manufac¬ 
turers  in  19.57.  This  was  par¬ 
ticularly  noted  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  equipment  for  new 
uranium  and  iron  mining  ven- 
tifrcs.  There  was  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  equipment  produced  in 
19.57  to  support  expansion  pro¬ 
grams  at  Canadian  .steel  mills. 


primarily  as  a  result  of  orders 
placed  upon  apparatus  manu¬ 
facturers  in  1956. 

Looking  into  1958,  the  appar¬ 
atus  segment  sees  a  degree  of 
levelling  off  in  the  orders  being 
placed  upon  it  by  Canadian 
utilities,  industrial  business  is 
expected  to  level  off  to  a  some- 
w'hat  greater  degree  of  level¬ 
ling  off  in  the  orders  being 
placed  upon  it  by  Canadian 
utilities.  Indu.strial  business  is 
expected  to  level  off  to  a  some¬ 
what  greater  expanding  petro¬ 
chemical  industry,  however, 
will  provide  a  source  of  new 
apparatus  business  while  a 
moderate  continuing  demand 
for  equipment  is  expected  to 


support  the  modernization  and 
expansion  plans  of  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry. 


attracted  an  increasing  share 
of  public  attention  this  year. 
The  year  saw  a  wide  range  of 
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milted  !n  fewer  Canadian-built 
products  being  sold,  with  a  re¬ 
sultant  drop  in  production  and 
dislocation. 

Domestic  appliance  manufac¬ 
turers  are  not  asking  for  in¬ 
creases  in  tariff  protection. 
Rather  they  believe  that,  if  ex¬ 
isting  tariff  laws  were  care¬ 
fully  applied  and  duty  on  U.S. 
imports  was  assessed  at  a 
more  realistic  fair  market 
value,  the  problem  would 
largely  disappear. 

Television  receiver  sales 
have  declined  during  1937,  but 
now  have  appeared  to  reach  a 
level  which  will  be  maintained 
over  the  next  year.  The  indus¬ 
try  expects  that  TV  set  sales 
in  1958  will  be  in  the  order  of 
470,000  sets.  The  ‘second-set’ 
market  is  becoming  an  increas¬ 
ingly  important  factor,  as  is  the 
replacement  market  for  older 
receivers,  particularly  in  the 
Southern  Ontario  area.  The 
major  new  market  for  televis¬ 
ion  receivers  is  in  the  several 
areas  in  Western  Canada  just 
recently  opened  up  to  television 
signals. 

Radio  set  sales  continue  at  a 
high  le\el  with  well  over  700,- 
000  units  expected  to  be  sold  in 
19.37.  The  introduction  in  recent 
years  of  colourful,  low-cost 
portable  and  clock  radios,  as 
well  as  increasing  emphasis  on 
small  sets  utilizing  transistors 
in  place  of  \acuum  tubes,  has 
aided  in  sparking  consumer  de¬ 
mand  to  its  present  record 
level. 

Business  Prospects  Per  1951 

In  many  ways  1957  was  a 
year  of  challenge  for  electrical 
manufacturing  as  the  different 
segments  of  the  industry  ad¬ 
justed  to  meet  the  changing 
requirements  of  the  Canadian 
eronomy.  The  year  saw  a 
slowing  down  in  industrial  ex- 
On  the  credil  side  o(  the  pansion  programs  as  well  as  a 
ledger,  automatic  laundry  decline  in  demand  for  con- 
equipment  has  continued  to  sumer  goods,  largely  brought 
show  a  growth  trend  iby  II  about  by  the  sharp  reduction 
per  cent  over  '56 •  which,  while  in  housing  starts  and  a  tight 
not  significant  in  terms  of  the  money  supply, 
overall  decline  of  major  appli-  Working  olf  a  backlog  of  or- 
ance  sales,  is  nevertheless  ders.  heavy  apparatus  manu- 
ample  indication  of  the  desire  facture  continued  at  a  high 
of  Canadian  consumers  to  "Live  level  in  1957.  but  demand  tor 
Better  Electrically.”  consumer  durables,  and  the  in- 

Presenl  indications  are  that  dustrial  products  associated 
19.58  major  appliance  sales  gen-  with  consumer  durables,  de- 
erally  will  at  least  equal  the  dined  at  an  unexpectedly  fast 
1957  volume.  Low  saturation  rale. 

levels  should  continue  to  pro-  I^lectrical  manufacturers  face 
vide  growth  potential  for  auto-  1958  with  inventories  in  better 
matic  laundry  equipment.  balance  than  a  year  ago.  Re- 

Canadian  appliance  manufac-  cent  changes  in  interest  rates, 
turers  are  becoming  increasing  indications  of  a  general  easing 
ly  concerned  at  the  extent  to  of  credil.  and  increased  federal 
which  .American-built  applian-  action  on  hou.'^ing  have  intro- 
ces  are  invading  the  domestic  duced  a  note  of  optimism  that 
market.  This  has  naturally  re-  19.58  levels  will  be  somewhat 


Sales  of  Department  Stores 
Again  Made  New  Peak  in  '57 


Free  Trade  Not  For  Canada 


of  the  current  crop  year  to¬ 
talled  20.443,000  cwt.,  about  t 
per  eent  above  the  previous 
year's  20.0.53.000 
Wheat  flour  exports  in  .Ian- 
uary  amounted  to  1.525.000 
cwt..  bringing  the  six  month 
total  to  8.2.57.000  cwt.  versu.s 
the  preceding  year's  adjusted 
figure  to  7,8.50.000 


Wheat  Flour  Output 

Canadian  production  of  wheat 
flour  in  .lanuary  amounted  In 
3,485.000  cwt..  up  It  per  cent 
Irom  the  preceding  month's 
3.127,000  cw't.  and  12  per  cent 
larger  than  last  .vear's  cor¬ 
responding  total  of  3.089.000 
cwt  Output  in  the  first  hall 
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reactors  approaching  complc- 
.tion  in  the  U.S.,  while  Caldcr 
‘  Hall  was  commissioned  in  Brit- 
iain.  Experience  during  1957, 
'  however,  has  brought  costs  into 
'clearer  focus  and  generally 
•  higher  capital  costs  have 
caused  industry  to  re-examine 
•their  estimates  of  the  rate  of 
growth  of  nuclear  power.  Much 
,has  been  accomplished  during 
‘the  year,  however,  and  there  is 
•cause  for  optimism.  The  first 
•nuclear  power  plants  built  were 
not  expected  to  produce  com¬ 
petitive  power;  they  were  built 
primarily  to  provide  inlorm- 
iation  and  know-how.  These 
plants  have  performed  well  to 
-date  and  their  subsequent  op- 
Jpration  will  undoubtedly  provide 
'much  of  the  data  which  will 
•allow  design  engineers  to 
achieve  reliability  and  safety  at 
[greatly  reduced  cost 


actor  similar  to  Chalk  River’s 
NRX  has  been  furnished  to 
India  under  the  Colombo  Plan 
and  is  now  being  installed. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  that  Europe— with  her 
resurging  industrial  activity 
and  high  cost  fossil  fuel  im¬ 
ports— will  be  the  world’s  first 
large  market  for  economic  nu¬ 
clear  power.  Euratom’s  “Three 
Wise  Men”  made  an  extensive 
first-hand  study  of  develop¬ 
ments  in  Britain,  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  and  it  is  reassuring  to 
note  their  enthusiasm  concern¬ 
ing  the  Canadian  power  reactor 
design  and  development  pro¬ 
gram. 

Fueling  costs  for  some  nu¬ 
clear  power  reactors  are  al¬ 
ready  lower  than  fossil  fuel 
costs  for  conventional  thermo¬ 
plants.  Achievement  of  compe¬ 
titive  nuclear  power  requires 
substantial  reduction  in  the 
present  high  capital  cost  of 
nuclear  plants.  With  this  in 
view,  development  work  is  be¬ 
ing  done  which  is  directed  to¬ 
wards  major  reductions  in  ca¬ 
pital  costs.  For  instance,  the 
use  of  an  organic  material 
rather  than  heavy  water  as  a 


reactor  coolant  promises  great 
savings  through  lower  pressures 
and  higher  temperatures  with¬ 
out  attendant  corrosion  prob¬ 
lems.  Such  development  work 
may  well  hasten  the  advent  of 
competitive  nuclear  power. 

Certainly  Canada’s  undesir¬ 
able  position  as  the  largest  net 
importer  of  fossil  fuel  in  the 
world  would  be  greatly  improv¬ 
ed  by  the  reduction  of  her  con¬ 
siderable  coal  imports  from  the 
U.S.  and  the  substitution  of  her 
own  natural  uranium  fuel  for 
electric  power  production. 
Achievement  of  competitive 
nuclear  power  using  natural 
uranium  will  also  help  insure 
the  continued  prosperity  of  Can¬ 
ada’s  huge  uranium  mining  in¬ 
dustry— an  industry  which  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  1958  will  be  ex¬ 
porting  at  a  rate  of  $400  mil- 
lion  annually.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  with  the  present  need  lor 
thermo-plants  in  Ontario,  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  and  the  .Mari- 
times.  the  development  of  com¬ 
petitive  nuclear  power  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  important 
to  the  Canadian  economy. 


Ottawa;  Sales  of  department 
stores  in  Canada  during  1937 
had  a  record  estimated  value 
of  $1,288,653,000,  an  increase  ol 
3.7  per  cent  from  1956  total  of 
$1,242,231,000.  according  to  DBS. 
December  sales  were  up  1.5 
per  cent  to  an  estimated  $171. 
994,000  from  the  1956  Decem¬ 
ber  total  of  $169,388,000.  Sales 
were  greater  in  all  provinces 
compared  to  the  preceding 
year,  and  were  up  in  the  month 
in  all  except  Manitoba  and 
British  Columbia. 

Sales  by  provinces  in  1937 
were:  Atlantic  Provinces.  $102,- 
785,000  ($100,312,000  in  19561; 
Quebec.  $225,561,000  ($220,470.- 
000);  Ontario.  $427,332,000 
<$413,353,000);  Manitoba.  $111- 
872,000  ($107,613,000':  Saskat¬ 
chewan.  $63,851,000  ($62,934.- 
000':  Alberta,  $137,617,000 

($127,739,000';  and  British  Col¬ 
umbia.  $219,635,000  ($209,790,- 
000). 

Of  the  29  specified  depart - 
menfs.  only  four  reported 
smaller  sales  in  1957  than  in 
19.56.  while  December  sales 
were  greater  than  a  year  earli¬ 
er  in  17  of  the  specified  depart 
ments.  Year’s  increases  ranged 
between  14.7  per  cent  for  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  to  0.3  per  cent  for  station¬ 
ery,  books  and  magazines. 
Decreases  were:  aprons,  house- 
dresses  and  uniforms.  1.1  per 
cent;  millinery,  2  per  cent; 
furs.  4  5  per  cent;  and  radio 
and  music,  2  per  cent.  Month’s 
gains  were  from  a  high  of  18.1 
per  cent  for  photographic 
equipment  and  supplies  to  a 
low  of  1.9  per  cent  for  hard¬ 
ware  and  housewares.  Losses 
were  between  17.6  per  cent  for 
furs  and  0.1  per  rent  for  boys' 
clothing  and  furnishings. 

Selling  value  of  slock*  held 


by  department  stores  as  at 
November  30  were  estimated 
at  $335,562,000.  some  5.3  per 
cent  greater  than  l!).56's  like 
total  of  $318,731,000.  Stocks 
were  greater  for  23  of  the  29 
specified  departments  and 
ranged  between  20.3  per  cent 
for  men’s  clothing  and  0.8  per 
cent  for  major  appliances. 
Declines  were  small  and  were 
between  2.2  per  cent  lor 
stationery,  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  and  0.2  per  cent  for  china 
and  glassware. 
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In  Canada.  1957  has  seen 
NRU,  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
and  most  powerful  experiment- 
tal  reactors,  approach  comple¬ 
tion  at  Atomic  Energy  of 
•('anada  Limited’s  Chalk  River 
•plant.  Another  experimental  re- 
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higher  than  tho.se  prevailing  in 
the  latter  half  of  1957.  The 
effect  of  an  expected  signifi¬ 
cant  increase  in  housing  starts 
will  be  felt  in  the  consumer 
durable  market  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  year,  and  should  be 
reflected  in  a  lilt  in  the  econ¬ 
omy. 

Cnderfiround  devpIopmAnt  at  liUfr 
national  Nickel  s  mines  in  the  Sudbur.v 
Dislrict  of  Ontario  lolals  410  milob.  or 
more  than  the  disiance  between  New 
Vork  City  and  Toronto. 
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Societe  de  Placements  Inc. 


MONTREAL  OFFICE  TORONTO  OFFICE 


MONTREAL 


200  St.  Jomev  Street  VVevi 


Members  The  Investment  Dealers'  Ass'n  el  Cenatio 

275  St.  James  Street  West 
MONTREAL 

Telephone  VI.  S.b162 


Had  your  annual 
“packai'mi 
check-up”?  I 


“Now  two  major 
month-end  operations 
are  one  simple 
day-to-day  job  . . . 
thanks  to  our 


“In  niir  bti.sine.s.s.  wr’d  always 
taken  month-end  ru.she.s  and  e.xtra 
nifrhl  work  a.s  neces.sary.  Rut  now. 
our  .National  Desk  Model  Book¬ 
keeping  machine  has  eliminated 
them  complefely. 

“You  see.  in  the  jrarape  and  ser¬ 
vice  station  bu.sine.s.s,  there  i®  an 
unbelievable  volume  of  char?e  ac- 
count.s.  And  in  the  pa's!,  monthiv 
posting-.®  were  really  a  headache. 
Our  main  objective  was  lo  pet  onr 
accounts  out  on  time.  Tiresome 
halancincf  came  later,  in  one  rush! 

“But  since  we  installed  our  .Na¬ 
tional  Bookkeeping-  Machine,  we 
do  both  jobs  at  once — day  by  day. 
The  unique  feature  of  National’s 
mechanical  balancing-  of  daily  post¬ 
ing-  has  eliminated  monfh-end  bal¬ 
ancing  and  typing  of  statement® 
completely. 

“In  short,  our  .National  ha®  truly 
proved  to  be  worth  its  weijrhf  in 
grold." 


la.V*  Mr.  nporgp  Oihson.  Acroiintanl 


Stark-K  Motor  Salas  Anri  Sarvira  Ltr(.,  Toronlf) 


Time  you  got  it.  Frequent  re-examinotions 
of  your  corrugoted  packaging  keep 
design  up  to  dote,  efficiency  at  its  peak. 
Hinde  &  Douch  customers  get  o  periodic 
Technical  Packaging  Review  without  cost. 
Perceptive  pockoge  engineers  look  at 
construction,  copocify,  assembly,  pocking 
and  printing  for  new  ways  to  save 
you  money,  improve  your  box. 

Hinde  &  Douch  corrugoted  boxes  ore  the 
best  and  free  packaging  check-ups  keep 
them  that  woy.  Better  see  H  8.  0. 


TMI  NATIONAL  RECISTEK  COMPANY  Or 
CANADA  LIMITED 

Henri  OfHrt>  Toronto.  Sfilnr  Otfira.v 


HIHOfiDAUCH 


Riisinp.ss  with  heavy  monthly  postings  and 
billings  will  find  that  NATIO.YAL  Equip¬ 
ment  helps  spread  the  work  load  evenly 
through  the  month  —  gives  you  n.ore 
complete  control  over  credil 
operations.  For  a  full 
demonstration,  call 
your  local  National  t  ' 

representative  ...  '• 

he's  in  the  yellow 
pages  of  your  tele- 

phone  book,  under  4^ 

ACCOUNTING 

MACHINES; 

NATIONAL 


AUTHORITY  ON  PACKAGING 
TORONTO  3,  ONTARIO 


PAPE.  Mills  «  Toran'o,  T,«nloil,  Or< . 

SOX  EACTO.ifS  tn  CholKon  EtebkakF.  St  Ma.,!. 

TefoMo.  Ont  ,  Monfrool.  Out.,  WiaB'oea  Mon.. 

Colgofv,  Alto. 

CAtTCN  SPECIALTIES  DIVISION  in  Ont. 

SUBSIDIARY  in  P»terbareugh,  Ont. 

SALES  OFFICES  in  ChorHom,  Etebicolte.  Homilten. 
K>tch«r«r,  London,  laa»ide.  Ottawa,  F*t«tbotaugh. 

Tarenfo,  Windsor,  Oni.,  Granby^  Mo«1r«ol.  Ova.,  Wlnnipog, 
Mon  »  Col^ary.  Edmonton,  Alto.,  Regina,  Seifcot^n,  $o$k. 
SALES  AGENTS  in  Fort  Willlcini.  Oni  ,  Holifox.  N.  S.. 
Moncton  N  E.,  Ouebac,  Ou#.<  S*.  John  $,  Ntid  . 

Vencotver,  B.  C. 


V 
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tremendous  highway  hiir" 

The  answer  will  be  found  in 
the  provincial  government's 
own  study.  It  is  a  big  “No.” 

If  the  government's  forecast 
of  motor  vehicle  registration.^ 
and  use  materializes,  the  rev 
enues  derived  over  the  next 
twenty  years  will  be  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  monies  required 
for  our  sfreels  and  highways 
and.  indeed,  motor  vehicle  own¬ 
ers  in  the  years  to  come  should 
be  entitled  to  a  reduction  in 
highway  taxes. 

Not  only  is  Ontario's  trucking 
industry  a  dynamic  infhtcnce 
in  the  province's  development, 
hut  the  men  who  man  the 
trucks  are  leaders  in  the  field 
of  safetv  as  well. 


THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES.  MARCH  14.  mw 


Trrnlnrwf 


Road  Transportation  Expands  Many  Times 
As  Population  And  Industry  Still  Grows 


increase  per  year.  The 

rate  of  passenger  car  increase 
will  be  twice  that  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  4.5'^>.  while  commercial 
vehicles  will  increase  at  the 
rale  of  .V3^r .  If  this  forecast 
materializes,  based  on  19.% 
registrations,  by  1961  there 
wilt  be  4no.lton  trucks  in  On¬ 
tario.  in  1966.  .331.000.  and  in 
1976.  832.000,  or  280V  more 
than  the  19,36  registrations.  This 
.Study  also  forecast  that  in  1976 
trucks  will  consume  1.197.1.38.- 
000  gallons  of  gas  and  will 
travel  1 1.732. 0(X). 000  miles  — 
an  increase  of  298V  over  19.36. 

Whether  this  development 
will  actually  take  place  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  interests  opposed  to  highway 
transportation  are  exerting 
pressure  on  all  levels  of  gnv- 
ernmenf  to  restrict  truck  use 
by  the  imposition  of  restrictive 
regulations  and  prohibitive 
taxes. 

Ontario's  truck  owners  do 
not  object  to  paying  fair  and 
equitable  taxes  for  the  splen¬ 
did  system  which  is  now  being 
developed.  Indeed  we  suggest 
that  we  are  now  paying  more 
than  our  fair  share. 

The  best  current  government 
information  available  discloses 
that  within  the  next  twenty 
years  $3,423,000,000  will  be 
spent  on  Ontario  streets  and 
highways.  The  question  natur¬ 
ally  arises:  “Do  w'p  have  to 
increase  taxes  to  meet  this 


9*  MeMurr«yP«w«f 


[Grande 


(.•tier  St«v«  L«l>* 


by  Cnnnflinh 


3  ear  alter  year  these  proles- 
sional  drivers  are  piling  up  out¬ 
standing  safety  records  .-3s  an 
example,  while  1936  truck  reg¬ 
istrations  increased  3.3V  over 
the  previous  year,  accidents  in¬ 
volving  trucks  increased  hut 
l.RV.  In  the  same  year  pas¬ 
senger  ear  accidents  increased 
16. .3V  with  a  registration  in¬ 
crease  ol  .3.7V .  For  every  mil¬ 
lion  miles  of  truck  travel  in 
19.36  there  were  -3. .34  accidents. 
The  passenger  car  exp'^rlence 
was  9.24. 

The  indu.stry's  salcty  leeord 
is  attributable  to  improved 
equipment,  personnel  selection, 
and  salcty  programs  which  are 
a  standard  procedure  amongst 
fleet  ovvner.s. 

From  llie  loregoing  one  can¬ 
not  but  help  agree  that  trucks 
are  not  only  playing  an  in¬ 
creasingly  important  part  in 
the  economy  of  the  province, 
but  are  paying  their  way  and 
carrying  the  load  in  a  safe, 
efficient  manner 

Nickcl-foppor  ctinrcntratps  ;4rr  shipprd 
a  flistancr  of  7*2  milos  hy  pipeline  br* 
luepn  International  Nickel's  concentrat¬ 
or  and  MTialtri  tn  the  Sudbury  District 
of  Ontario.  Canada 


ipnny. 


m, 


Here  are  some  lacts  that 
cannot  be  challenged: 

Of  the  three  million  head  ol 
livestock  received  at  Ontaiio 
Stockyards  and  packing 
plants  in  1956.  91V  arrived  by 
motor  truck. 

In  19.36  trucks  moved  over 
10.500  truckloads  ol  vege¬ 
tables  from  the  Bradtord 
Marsh  area.  This  represented 
92V  of  the  folal  production. 
Toronto  consumes  approxi¬ 
mately  .300,000  quarts  of  milk 
a  day— all  ol  it  moves  Irom 
farm  to  dairy  by  truck. 

Last  year  Wc.stern  Ontario 
farmers  exported  close  to  L- 
100.000  bushels  of  'rutaba¬ 
gas'':  86.49V  of  this  crop 
moved  to  USA  markets  by 
truck. 


Alberto  Operoting  in  o  pt 
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10,000  fnrmN,  nnd 


lnw*tn$t  ele^trir  pnw^r 


$ttftl«r 


mnny  rlivrr\e  inHustrtr' 


. m 


Mnr«f  pftw«>r  fnr  (hf  prnvinre  of  Alh#rlf« 


.Admittedly  our  IriKk.^  are 
considerably  heavier  than  are 
passenger  cars.  We  in  the  husi- 
ness  know  that  our  tires  act 
as  cushions  between  the  load 
and  the  road.  The  average 
weight  of  a  fully  loaded  med¬ 
ium  jassenger  car  per  ^(luare 
inch  of  tire  surface  is  35  lbs. 
Yet  the  average  weight  of  a 
fully  loaded  tractor-trailer 


Three  out  of  every  five  com¬ 
munities  arc  wholly  dependent 
on  trucks  for  all  of  their  land 
transportation  services.  And 
many  communities  that  have 
<•  rail  service  are  better  served 
■]  by  truck.  Indeed,  all  other 
forms  of  transportation  —  at 
some  time  or  other  —  need 
trucks  to  begin  or  end  their 


What  of  the  future?  Last 
night  Captain  E.  C  Hopkins, 
Director  of  Trade  Development 
of  the  Toronto  Harbour  Com¬ 
mission.  stated  that  98V  of  the 
foreign  traffic  handled  in  1957 
through  the  Port  of  Toronto 
moved  by  truck.  He  forecast 
that,  once  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  is  in  full  swing,  trucks 
will  play  an  increasing  part  in 
the  movement  ol  goods  tn  and 
from  our  “inland  seaports." 

Last  Fall  the  Ontario  De¬ 
partment  of  Highways  released 
a  Study  on  future  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  use.  This  study  forecast 
that  during  the  next  twenty 
years  Ontario’s  population  will 
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Letters  with 

A  WEALTH  OF  MEANING 


(Organized  1951  -  Companies  AcH 


1  hese  Idlers  slHnd  for  Canada  Iron  . . .  Canada  Iron 
Foundries,  Limited,  and  the  Canada  Iron  Group 

Rut  itr  also  Irv  to  make  them  mean 
CONSTANT  INTEGRITY 

.  .  .  for  Canada  Iron  believes  in  giving  a  full 
measure  of  service  to  all  orders,  whether  they  are 
large  or  small.  Canada  Iron,  as  a  group,  likes  to  tackle 
and  solve,  machine  building,  foundry  casting,  electric 
motor,  structural  steel  or  water  pipe  problems  anywhere 
in  Canada,  as  the  above  letter  from  a  customer  afiirms. 

To  nianv  Canadians,  these  letters  "C.l."  also  mean 
first  rate  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT 


GENERAL  OFFICES 


DOMINION  SQUARE  BUILDING 


MONTREAL,  P.Q 


MINING  PROPERTIES 


(Iron,  Titanium,  Other  Ores  and  Timber) 


THE  CANADA  IRON  GROUP 

—  entirely  Canadian 
Scrvin"  and  Growing  with  Canada 


1.  — Labrador 

2.  — Cantons  Tache,  Bourget,  Saguenay, 

Prov.  Quebec 

3.  — Province  Atacama,  Chile,  South  America 


.  .  .  in  the  past  four  \'cars.  six  new  plants  have 
been  built  for  the  companies  of  the  Canada  Iron  Group 
manufacturing  facilities  for 
Tamper  Limited,  .Montreal; 

Pressure  Pipe  Company,  Toronto; 

Dominion  Structural  Steel  Limited,  Dartmouth 
and  Ottawa;  Dishcr  Steel  Division,  Toronto: 
and  a  Canada  Iron  Ingot  .Mould  Plant,  Hamilton. 
Existing  manufacturing,  sales  and  service  units  have 
been  modernized  and  enlarged. 


Canada  Iron  Foundries.  Limited 
Dominion  Structural  Steel  Limited 
Disher  Steel  Division 
Pressure  Pipe  Company  of  Canada 
Limited 

Tamper  Limited 
Railway  &  Power  Engincerinu 
Corporation  Limited 
C.  M.  Lovsted  &  Com  pan  v 
(Canada)  Limited 
Paper  Machinery  Limited 
Paper  Mill  Equipment  Limited 


SUBSIDIARIES 


C'anada  Iron  keeps  pace  and  keeps  faith 
buildmc  today  for  a  better  tomorrow. 


Javelin  Realties  Limited 
Inter-American  Minerals  Corporation 
Julian  Iron  Corporation 
Jubilee  Iron  Corporation 
Simone  Iron  Corporation 
Javelin  Pulp  &  Timber  Ltd. 


C  fo'ULri.cir'ief  ©,  li  xy'i  i  ^  e  ci 

HEAD  OFFICE;  921  SUN  LIFE  BUILDING.  MONTREAL  QUL 
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COLLIER  NORRIS  &  QUINLAN 

MONTREAL 

TORONTO 

507  Place  d'Armes 

320  Bay  St. 

Members 

MONTREAL  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

CANADIAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

1 

COLLIER  NORRIS  &  QUINLAN 

LIMITED 

1  MONTREAL 

TORONTO 

507  Place  d'Armcj 

320  Bay  St 

1  Members 

1  THE  INVESTMENT  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

or  CANADA 

Iron  Ore  Outlook 
Reported  Spotty 


Diversification,  Growth  Of  Mining 
And  Oil  Industries  Feature  Sask. 


Good  gains  have  been  made 
during  1957  in  the  volume  of 
industrial  production  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan  with  a  total  output  of 
factory  products  exceeding 
S315  million.  This  indicates  a 
gain  of  about  5^c  over  195fi 
which  was  the  previous  record 
established  for  the  province. 

A  number  of  new  plants  have 
also  been  established  which  are 
expected  to  add  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  total  again  in  1958. 

Among  the  new  facilities  is 
the  welded  pipe  operation  ol 
Prairie  Pipe  Co.  in  Regina, 
producing  pipe  for  both  oil  and 
general  industrial  purposes. 

Manufacture  of  vitrified 
•sewer  pipe  and  flue  lining 
began  in  the  Fall  of  19,57  at  the 
$2,000,000  plant  at  Western  Clay 
Products,  Ltd.,  near  Regina. 

Continental  Paper  Products. 
Ijtd..  'started  the  manufacture 
of  multi-wall  paper  bags  at  the 
company's  new  $750,000  factory 
in  Regina.  Intercontinental 
Packers,  Ltd.  of  Saskatoon 
completed  a  $300,000  expansion 
and  Kingsize  Photo  Service, 
Ltd.  (color  prints*  of  Regina 
enlarged  its  operation  at  a  cost 
of  $160,000.  Northern  Petroleum 
Corp.,  Ltd.,  carried  out  a 
$150,000  expansion  to  it  Kam- 
sack  refinery. 

A  gas  conservation  plant,  a 
new  uranium  mill  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  capacities  of 
another  mining  plant  accounted 
for  capital  expenditures  of 
some  $13  million  during  the 
year. 

Major  developments  now  be¬ 
ing  prepared  for  production 
are  two  important  potash  min¬ 
ing  plants  which  will  provide 
Canada  for  the  fir.st  time  with 
a  substantial  supply  of  this  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  which  there  arc 
growing  world  markets  as  well. 

In  addition  to  major  new 
plants  and  expansions  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  a  large 
number  of  smaller  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  service  industries  were 
established  in  1957. 

This  group  covers  some  50 
new  enterprises  including  bak¬ 
eries,  machine  shops,  lurniture, 
leather  garments,  millwork. 
concrete  products,  chemicals, 
draperies,  cabinets,  beverages, 
building  supplies,  iron  and  steel 
products,  etc.  Expansions  were 
undertaken  during  the  year  at 
tw’o  packing  plants,  a  publish¬ 
ing  house,  and  an  electric 
transformer  factory.  ,A  Regina 
firm  added  aluminum  (ruck 


bodies  to  its  factory  output  and 
a  Rocanville  plant  increased 
its  production  of  oilers  and 
rakes. 

Of  particular  importance  to 
Saskatchewan's  grain  growers 
was  the  number  of  new  seed 
cleaning  plants  coming  into 
operation  during  1957.  Eight 
plants  in  widely  separated 
areas  were  constructed  and 
equipped. 

The  past  year  saw  several 
companies  announce  plans  for 
new'  or  expanded  operations 
I  hat  w  ere  to  be  undertaken  in 
1958.  British  .American  Oil  Co.. 
.Moose  .Jaw,  will  add  a  catalytic 
refining  unit  to  its  plant  at  a 
cost  of  $4  million.  In  Regina, 
Consumer's  Cooperative  Refin¬ 
eries  will  spend  $1.3  million  to 
install  a  coking  unit  this  year. 

The  post  year  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  in  the  history  of  the 
province  (hat  the  value  ot  min¬ 
eral  production  exceeded  the 
100  million  dollar  mark.  .Ac¬ 
cording  to  recent  estimates  the 
final  valuation  ligiire  may  he 
in  excess  of  $148,278,000.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  ,$31.- 
655,000  over  the  19.5R  actual 
production  figure  of  $116,623.- 
152.  In  1955  the  production  of 
metallics.  non-metallics,  fuels 
and  structural  materials  reach¬ 
ed  the  $85,343,685  mark. 

Responsible  lor  the  increased 
valuation  figure  for  1957  was 
the  upsurge  in  the  production 
of  crude  and  natural  gas. 

It  is  e.stimated  that  light  oil 
production  amounted  to  20.600  - 
000  barrels;  medium  gravity  to 
13,300.000  barrels;  and  heavy 
gravity  to  3.100.000  barrels. 
This  represents  a  total  valua¬ 
tion  of  $68,000,000. 

The  overall  net  increase  in 
known  re.serves  tor  the  pro¬ 
vince  is  expected  to  reach  69.8 
million  barrels.  This  has  been 
mainly  due  to  the  increase  in 
light  giavity  crude  to  72.9  mil¬ 
lion  barrels. 

The  total  estimated  recover 
able  reserve  at  the  present  time 
is;  light  gravily  crude  at  308  .5 
million  barrels;  medium  grav¬ 
ity  at  332.5  million  barrels,  and 
heavy  gravity  at  7.3.2  million 
barrels. 

Sales  ol  natural  gas  in  1957 
were  estimated  at  $1,100,000  or 
12,000,000  met.  In  the  previous 
year,  the  province  produced 
8.785.318  mcl  of  natural  gas. 
Two  years  ago  the  figure  read 
at  6.696.748  iref. 


With  the  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  gas  an  intensified 
conservation  program  was 
undertaken.  It  was  highlighted 
during  the  past  year  by  the 
granting  of  a  permit  to  the 
Steelman  Gas  Limited  lor  the 
gathering.  processing  and 
transmission  of  casinghead  gas 
in  the  Steelman  area. 

The  $20,000,000  project,  which 
will  be  constructed  northeast 
of  histevan.  is  expected  to  be  in 
operation  by  September  1958.  It 
will  process  the  casinghead  gas 
—now  being  flared  in  excess  ol 
17  million  cubic  leel  per  day 
into  propane,  butane,  gasoline, 
sulphur  and  dry  residue  gas. 
The  residue  gas  will  then  be 
sold  to  the  Saskatchewan  Power 
Corporation  for  use  in  its 
natural  gas  distribution  system. 


6.C.  Fruit 
In  Trouble  As 
Prices  Decline 


A'ancouver.  —  The  important 
fruit  growing  industry  in  the 
Okanagan  is  having  its 
troubles,  too.  Growers  have 
been  advised  by  some  packing 
houses  that  net  returns  lor 
apples  this  year  will  be  even 
lower  than  in  the  disastrous 
season  of  19.55,  One  of  the 
largest  apple  producers  in  the 
East  Kootenay  has  gone  bank¬ 
rupt.  Many  orchardists  are 
not  even  making  their  usual 
spring  preparations;  they  say 
they  can't  atlord  to  "throw- 
good  money  after  bad  " 

One  packinghouse  has  cir¬ 
cularized  its  growers,  inlorm- 
ing  them  that  (he  average 
price  per  box  of  apples  would 
be  $1.70,  less  packing  and  cold 
storage  charges,  which  are 
about  $1.25.  This  would  leave 
the  grower  with  a  net  of  45 
cents  a  box,  or  less  than  half 
what  it  was  two  years  ago. 

"In  the  (ace  of  prevailing 
conditions  it  takes  a  brave 
man.  and  perhaps  a  rather 
toolish  one,  to  slay  with  Iruit 
growing."  remarked  one  dis¬ 
illusioned  grower. 

.A  sign  of  the  times  is  for¬ 
mation  ol  Canadian  Fruit 
flrovvers  .Association  lAVcstern 
Division'  in  '-iposition  to  the 
time  -  honor  (  B.C.  F  r  ii  i  t 
Growers  Association. 


B.C.  Lumber,  Ties 
Production  Lower 

Ottawa;  Production  of  sawn 
lumber  and  ties  in  British  Col¬ 
umbia  declined  10.4''r  in  19.57 
to  4.362,434.000  feet  from  4.867.- 
193,000  feet  in  1956,  DBS  re¬ 
ports  in  preliminary  statement. 
December  output  was  up  4.690 
to  ,305.097.000  loot  from  the 
19,56  December  total  of  291.- 
627.000  feet.  A'ear's  production 
in  the  other  provinces  lexcli’d- 
inc  ties'  fell  15.2'r  to  2,54.3.783.- 
090  feet  from  2.993..'196.000  and 
the  month's  total  was  down 
nearly  40V  to  75,230.000  feet 
Irom  1'24.821.000  a  year  earlier, 
all  prov  inces  reporting  declines 
except  Sa.skatchewan  in  the 
year  and  Alanitoba  in  the 
month 

Provincial  totals  for  the 
other  provinces  in  1957  were: 
Prince  Edward  Island.  R..354,- 
090  feet  <8.422.000  in  1956'; 
Nova  Scotia.  280,073.000  <314,- 
196.000';  New  Brunswick.  252,- 
993.000  <291.649.009';  Quebec, 

1.034. 598. (KK)  <1.1,39,1.39.000';  On¬ 
tario.  626.448.000  <809.179.0001; 
Manitoba.  2.3.996.000  (41.065,- 

000';  Saskatchewan.  53. .346.- 
0<i0  <  46.380,0091;  and  Alberta, 
26.3,975.909  <.348.366,0001 . 


Adminlitratien  tulldlng, 
t  Dorvol  Airport,  Montrool, 


All  field  connections,  bolted 


High-Strength  Bolts 


Tht  3500  ton  «t»el  framework  for 

Montreal  s  new  e*'’  termtnol  woi  entirely 
field  assembled  with  Steico  High-Strength 
Bolts.  The  mam  2-storey  building,  with  an 
edditienot  2-storey  centre  section,  covers 
B  acres  and  will  provide  some  of  the  most 
eiodarn  airport  facilities  in  the  country. 


Krertion  nf  sfppluork  hv  high-slrength  boiling  is  fa'ler.  stronger, 
and  less  nnisv  lhati  rivelitig  .  .  .  and  is  more  adaptable  to  future 


Hulling  also  shows  over-all  cost  reductions  resulting  from 
ecfitiumies  111  rnan-pimer,  erection  time,  equipment  used,  and 
sufiervisorv  requirements.  Even  ibough  bigb-s|reng(b  brdts  cu^t 
mure  lhan  rivels  miliallv.  //ley  covf  /e.w  in  plare  nn  ihr  jnh  .  .  ,  and 
in  addition,  fire  bazard  and  training  lime  of  crev*s  is  reduced. 


Chief  Architect!  W.  A.  Romiay,  Air 
Service  Branch,  Deportment  of 
Transport, 

Astaclatad  Architects:  llUley,  Temple¬ 
ton  and  Archibald,  lorese  ond 
lorose,  Montreal. 


Brouillet  end  Cormel,  Montreal. 
Structural  Steal  Fabrication  and 
Iractlant  Domin»on  Bridge  Com* 
pony,  Ltd.,  Montreol. 

CAIltractare  (foundation):  Conomont 
Construction  limited,  Montreol. 


tor  a  booklet  giv  ing  lecbriical  information  on  the  use  of  .‘'telco 
Higb-Sirengili  Bulls  for  joining  structural  sled  members,  write  to 
any  Slelco  Sales  Office. 


THE  STEEL  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

fxecufiye  Offices:  Hamilton  and  Montreal 

Sales  Offices:  Halifax,  Saint  John,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  London, 
Windsor,  Winnipeg.  Edmonton,  Vancouver. 

J.  C.  Pratt  &  Co.  Limited,  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland. 

$7131 


BP  (Canada)  Lets  Contract  For 
$50  Mil.  Montreal  Refinery 
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BP  Canada  Limited  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  T.  Lummus  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada  Limited  as 
overall  contractors  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  British  Petro¬ 
leum  Group's  new  refinery  in 
Canada,  at  V'ille  d'Anjou,  Mont¬ 
real.  .A  now  BP  Company  is 
being  formed  to  own  and  oper¬ 
ate  the  refinery.  Completion  of 
the  plant  is  scheduled  for  the 
summer  of  1%0.  The  refinery 
is  to  be  operated  by  a  subsi¬ 
diary  company  to  be  formed 
with  headquarters  in  Montreal 

The  new  BP  refinery  will 
have  an  input  capacity  of  25.- 
900  barrels  a  day  and  the  main 
processing  plant  will  include  a 
crude  oil  distillation  unit,  a  cat¬ 
alytic  reformer,  a  catalytic 
cracker  with  an  associated 
polymerisation  unit,  and  a 
hydro-dcsulphurisor. 

The  cost  of  the  new  plant  is 
expected  to  be  come  $50  mil¬ 
lion. 

Construction  work  on  the  re¬ 
finery  itself  will  begin  within 
the  next  six  months.  Prelimin¬ 
ary  work  on  the  site  and  on 
the  three-mile  pineline  eonnecl- 
ing  the  site  with  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River  is  already  under 
way. 

Since  BP  Canada  began  its 
marketing  program  less  than 
a  ye.nr  ago,  it  has  acquired  or 
built  more  lhan  one  hundred 
service  stations  in  Quebec  and 
expects  to  hav'e  more  than 
three  hundred  in  operation  by 
the  end  of  19.58. 

The  new  refinery  will  be  the  I 
fifteenth  in  the  world-wide 
chain  operating  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  .Aden.  .Australia.  Belgium. 
France.  Germany  and  Italy. 

Sea  transport  is  mainly  con 
ducted  by  BP's  shipping  or 
ganization.  the  BP  Tanker 

Labor  Income  Up 

Canadian  labor  income 
readied  a  record  total  of  $15. 
.348,000.099  in  1957,  an  increase 
of  7.4  per  cent  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  vear's  $14,284,009,900. 
DBS  reports.  December’s  total 
was  $1.288.(«l0.n00  versus  $1.- 
.316.090.900  in  November  and 
$1,248.0(1(1.000  a  year  earlier.  j 


Company,  which  operates  the 
world's  largest  tanker  fleet. 

The  BP  groups  is  chief  ex¬ 
ploration  interest  in  Canada  is 
exercised  through  a  fifty  per¬ 
cent  interest  in  Triad  Oil  which 
has  exploration  rights  totalling 
three  and  a  half  milion  acres 
in  the  four  western  provinces, 
in  addition  to  substantial  pro¬ 
duction  in  .Alberta. 


Pick  Up  Sharply 

Starts  on  the  construction  of 
new  dwelling  units  rose  sharply 
again  in  January  to  4.521  units 
from  1.931  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  preceding  year, 
according  to  advance  figures 
released  by  DBS.  Completions 
were  down  only  slightly  at  10.- 
172  units  versus  10,249  a  year 
earlier. 

Due  to  the  sharp  rise  in 
starts,  the  number  of  units  in 
various  .stages  of  construction 


at  the  end  of  January  climbed 
12  per  cent  to  67,714  units  from 
the  year-earlier  total  of  60,504. 

Starts  in  the  full  year  1957 
totalled  an  estimated  122.340 
units  and  were  running  about 
4  per  cent  below  the  1956  fig¬ 
ure  of  127,311.  This  ratio  has 
been  dropping  steadily  since 
the  end  of  July  when  .starts 
were  down  18  per  cent  from  a 
year  earlier.  Starts  in  1957 
were  some  11.5  per  cent  under 
1955's  record  total  of  138.276. 


BRAZILIAN  TRACTION, 

LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Brazilian  Traction  is  a  Canadian  corporation  which,  through  its  operat¬ 
ing  companies,  has  for  forty-six  years  supplied  public  utility  services  in 
Brazil.  The  services  now  being  provided  are: 

Electric  energy  in  the  Federal  District  and  in  the  states  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Sao  Paulo. 

Telephones  in  the  F'ederal  District  and  in  the  states  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Sao  Paulo.  Minas  Gerais  and  Flspirito  Santo. 

Gas  in  the  cities  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo  and  Santos. 

Tramways  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Brazilian  Traction's  operating  companies  produce  more  than  SCf  of  the 
total  electric  power  generated  in  Brazil  and  supply  over  80''-  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  service  in  that  country. 

Offices 

Head  Office:  25  King  Street  West,  Toronto  1,  Canada. 

London  Agents:  Conodion-Broiilion  Services  Limited, 

148  Lcodenholl  Street,  London,  E.C.3,  Englond. 

Engineers  ond  Purcfiosing  Agents 

Conodion-Brozilion  Services  Limited 
38S  Yonge  Street,  Toronto  1,  Canada. 

148  Leodenholl  Street,  London,  E.C.3,  England. 

Pfincipat  Operoting  Subsidiaries 

THt  Rio  dt  Jontira  Tromwoy,  Light  ond  Power  Cempony  Limited 
Soo  Paulo  Light  S.A.  —  Services  de  iletncidodc 
Cemponhia  Telefonica  Brasileiro 
Cempenhio  Telefonica  de  Minos  Gerais 
Rraiilion  Hydro  Electric  Company,  Limited 
Sao  Paulo  Electric  Company,  Limited 
The  Son  Poulo  Gas  Company  Limited 
The  City  of  Sontos  Improvements  Company  Limited 
Seciete  Anonyme  du  Got  de  Rio  de  Jonciro 
Componhio  de  Eletricidodc  Soo  Paulo  o  Rio 


Get  the  feel  of 


CANADIAN  BUSINESS 


from  Coast-to-Coast .... 


.‘.'.’..read  the  BofM Business  Review 


A'ou  will  know  your  country  better  il  you  read  tliis  auilioi  iiativf 
letter  regularly.  New  aspects  ot  Canada’s  economy,  as  well  as 
indications  of  her  tremendous  potential,  are  thorougiily  and 
accurately  analyzed  for  businessmen  at  home  and  abroad  by 
Canada’s  First  Bank  in  the  pages  of  the  B  ol  .M  Business  Review. 

Published  monthly,  each  issue  enables  the  interested  observer 
to  obtain  an  ovci  all  view  of  the  Canadian  business  scene,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  tiose-iip  of  one  ol  its  particular  aspects.  In 
addition,  there  are  toncise  reports  on  radi  eronermie  division 
ol  the  country. 

To  obtain  )oui  personal  copy  ol  the  B  ol  .\1  Business  Review 
rath  month  —  without  obligatioir  —  simply  fill  in  and  mail 
the  coupon. 

Bank  of  Montreal 


Pleos*  send  me  every  month  —  without  charge  —  the  B  of  M  Business  Review 


Address. 


Mail  to:  Public  Relations  Deportment,  Bank  of  Montreal, 
P.O.  Box  6002,  Montreal  3,  P.Q, 


REMARKS  FROM  NEAR  AND 
FAR  ABOUT  THE  BofM 
"BUSINESS  REVIEW" 

"...  1  have  treqiiently  felt 
the  need  fora  monthly 
newsletter  on  etonomic  and 
Ijiisincss  trends  in  your 
eountry  . .  .your  niarvellou* 
publication  . . .  will  fill 
this  gap  in  my  necessary 
releicnte  material," 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 

**. . .  I  have  iuiind  your 
Ttusiness  Review  to  be  an 
invaluable  source  ot 
inlormation  on  business  and 
I  be  Ganadian  economy 
in  general.” 

MONTREAL,  P Xl- 

. .  The  article  and 
siatisliis . . .  will  be  most  iise- 
fiil  in  leaching  my  students 
in  elementary  economics.” 
Vniveisitv  of  New  Brutawitk, 
ERLDERICTON,  NB. 

". . .  I  flank  you  very  much  for 
...  the  copies  ot  your 
Business  Review  . . .  which  we 
ic-ally  hnd  full  of  very 
inicresting  information.” 

Rome,  ITALY 

. .  Prominent  teachers  ol 
f  conomics  at  Ottawa 
Univer.sity  have  tound  the 
Business  Review  to  be 
excellent  and  have  highly 
letommended  it . . 

or r AHA,  ont. 

. .  We  find  that . . .  your 
monthly  Business  Review 
. . .  contains  very  useliil 
information  on  the  general 
economic  conditions  ol 
both  Canada  and  the 
L'niied  States.” 

OLE  AN,  A.r. 


meHtmamutsfs 

nfin 


I  working  with  Canadians  in 
I  every  walk  of  life  since  IS17 
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Her  Majesty’s  customs  come  the  city  limits  is  transferred  Dawson  Creek  and  that  bus-  White  Pass. 


On  To  The  Yukon 


on  for  their  border  formalities,  to  van  type  trucks.  It  is  not  tling  town  is  still  over  900 
Then  you  drop  down  to  White-  practical  to  carry  the  added  miles  down  the  Highway  from 


Long  Way  Round  The  Cheap  And  Fast  Way 
If  You  Combine  Salt  Water  And  Railways 


Then  you  drop  down  to  White-  practical  to  carry  the  added 
horse,  the  end  of  steel,  after  a  weight  of  the  containers  them- 
sensational  run  of  110.7  miles.  selves,  for  long  distances  over 
All  unheeding  this  lovely  northern  highways, 
scenery,  the  cargo  rolls  on  then  takes  your  cargo 

swiftly,  efficiently.  Up  here  from  the  suburbs  of  Vancouver 
there  are  no  complicated  train  clear  down  the  Alaska  High- 


is  still  over  900  On  your  way  up,  you  may 
le  Highway  from  see  snowcaps,  you  listen  ta 
And  trains  and  glaciers  strip  tease  their  outer 
iways  never  can  layers  into  the  Pacific.  Yeu 


Whitehorse.  And  trains  and 
trucks  on  highways  never  can 


From  the  Transcontinental 
Rail  Lines  and  International 
terminal  facilities  of  the  City 
of  Vancouver,  there  operates 
a  unique  and  ultra  modern 


eral  hundred  miles  north  west  some  thousands  of  tons  of  There  are  four  stages  to  this 
and  east  by  diesel  highway  multi  colored  freight  out  of  shipping  operation:  first  the 


The  swiftest,  safest  and  cheap¬ 
est  way  of  shipping  freight  to 


transportation  system  running  the  Yukon,  from  either  Vancou- 


away  into  the  heart  of  Yukon 
Territory.  It  runs  up  the  mag¬ 
nificent  coastal  Inside  Passage 
by  fast  diesel  powered  freighter 
to  Skagway.  Alaska,  then  due 
north  in  diesel  engined  trains 
to  Whitehorse,  and  then  sev- 


ver  or  Eastern  Canada,  is  by 
the  White  Pass  and  Yukon 
Route.  To  this  1  can  testify 
personally  since  1  myself 
made  the  trip.  Two  years  ago 
on  Grey  Cup  day,  I  found  my¬ 
self  personally  chaperoning 


North  Vancouver  on  the  brand 
new  freight  vessel,  “Clifford  J. 
Rogers.”  I  went  by  sea  on  the 
Rogers’  maiden  voyage  to 
Skagway,  Alaska,  From  there 
by  diesel  cab,  coach  and  ca¬ 
boose  cupola.  I  kept  an  eye 
on  the  long  string  of  loaded 


loading  of  the  containers  which 
may  be  done  by  the  consignor 
at  his  own  Vancouver  ware¬ 
houses  in  containers  delivered 
to  him  and  subsequently  picked 
up  by  a  Vancouver  cartage 
company,  working  under  con¬ 
tract  with  the  White  Pass  and 


through  like  the  mail. 

Hard  -  headed  business  men 


This  then  takes  your  cargo  „„  the  highways 

from  the  suburbs  of  Vancouver  ,l._  „„„„„ 

.  of  tne  ocean. 

clear  down  the  Alaska  High-  . . 

way  .m  miles,  or  equally  far  ^  recent  check  indicated  that 
north  to  the  fabulous  silver.  ""  caterpillar  parts,  from  Old 
loQrf  ,r.!nAc  ot  icono  uiii  Ontario  a  saving  in  freight  of 


compete  in  operating  costs  •’ol®  w'ooded  isles,  veritable 
with  ships  on  the  highways  ‘r®®  dots  in  aqueous  mirrors. 


orders.  No  freight  has  to  "take  "oy  .lOO  miles,  or  equally  far  cateroillar  oarts  from  Old 

the  hole”  for  a  nasseneer  train  "orth  to  the  fabulous  silver.  caterpillar  parts,  rom  u  a 

the  note  tor  a  passenger  tram.  .  Ontario  a  saving  in  freight  of 

No  delays,  no  hold-ups,  no  ‘®3d,  zinc  mines  at  Keno  Hill.  -arina,t  intc 

>»  achieve.  u.o„.h 

nigh  like  the  mail.  and  most  economic  way  to  yaocouver,  rather  than  via 

ard  -  headed  business  men  move  freight  to  the  north.  Ldmonton.  Piggyback  plus 


who  can  perhaps  take  scenery  Eastern  shippers,  like  manu- 


or  leave  it  alone,  will  possibly 
be  interested  to  know  what 


facturers  of  whiskey  and  beer, 
also  find  the  White  Pass  Route 


happens  to  their  freight.  Well,  is  both  the  cheapest  and  best 


cars,  as  these  pigmented  ob-  using  flat-bed  trucks:  or  freight, 
longs  soared  up  over  the  especially  L.C.L.,  may  be  de- 


no  sooner  has  the  train  arrived, 
when  eager  railroaders  are 


way  to  move  their  vital  pro- 


could  be  achieved  through 
Vancouver,  rather  than  via 
I':dmonton.  Piggyback  plus 
water  borne  are  two  hard  fac¬ 
tors  to  beat. 

I  did  not  start  out  in  this 
article  to  sing  the  praises  of 
this  trip  and  this  country  as  a 


AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

I  In  French  Canada 

With  252  branches  located  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Quebec,  with  more  than  80  years 
of  experience  in  transacting  business  for 
individuals  and  corporations  in  French 
Canada,  Banque  Canadienne  Nationale 
is  equipped  to  provide  you  with  efficient, 
courteous  and  economical  banking  service 
,  in  this  important  territory. 

,  Banque  Canadienne  Nationaib- 

Assets,  more  than  $660,000,000 
587  offices  in  Canada 


White  Pass,  and  rolled  down 
from  the  Pass  through  roman- 
I  tic  Lake  Bennett  to  White- 
j  horse.  Yukon  Territory, 
j  Thus  I  can  personally  testify 
I  to  this  efficient  and  sure  and 
cheap  way  of  forwarding  mer- 
chandise  to  the  very  rim  of  the 
j  Arctic. 

What  is  called  the  "complete. 
CO  -  ordinated  container”  is 
something  new  in  freight 
handling.  At  the  time  of  my 
i  epic  voyage  with  the  Rogers’ 
cargo,  I  had  dubbed  this  box 
freight  ‘pigmented,  piggyback, 
packages.”  Here  you  found 
big  steel  boxes  which  by  color 
identified  the  nature  of  the 
freight. 

^ 

Cargoes  which  have  to  be 
kept  dry  are  put  in  one  kind  of 
container,  painted  emerald 
green.  Then  there  is  the  type 
of  cargo  which  needs  to  be 


livered  to  the  White  Pass  at 
West  Indies  wharf  in  North 
Vancouver,  and  there  loaded 
into  containers  by  White  Pass 
people,  specialists  at  the 
trade. 


opening  the  cars,  and  getting  “Clifford  J.  Rogers,”  along 
their  colored  cargoes  ready  for  with  Omar  Khayyam  help 


ducts  down  north.  So  does  the  tourist  paradise.  I  was  merely 
“Clifford  J.  Rogers,”  along  trying  to  gel  the  freight 
with  Omar  Khayyam  help  through  to  you  by  the  cheapest 


the  White  Pass  Route  trucks. 
This  is  stage  four. 

Here  at  Whitehorse,  con¬ 
tainers  are  transferred  by  lift 
truck  to  trucks  for  finals  deli- 


“turn  leaden  hours  into  these 
of  purest  gold.” 

Now.  a  word  about  alterna¬ 
tive  routes.  Edmonton  has 
never  been  modest  about  pro- 


very.  Containers  consigned  for  claiming  itself  as  the  gateway 


c*.  » ..»  :  .u.  1  J  —  f  White  Horse  can  be  bandied.  . -  . —  - 

p  \  s  oa  i  g  o  flat-bed  trailer.  But  makes  it  a  remote  gatewa 

containers  bv  fa.st  electric  .  r 

.  ,  ..  ‘  J  v  .  .  “containerized  freight  beyond  since  it  is  over  4.in  miles  fro 

winches  through  wide  hatches _ _ 

into  their  allotted  spaces  in-  ••#•1  •  ^  la 

,id,  the  ship  From  168  lo  fJefOlf  So/eS'  111  €017000  Lost 

as  manv  as  210  containers 

X  X  Yeor  Estoblished  New  Recon 

room  for  freight  too  bulky  to  Canada  material  dealers.  ,V4-f;  motr 

be  containerized  —  machinery,  .  .  . 

anri  "’as  at  3  record  figure  in  1957,  '®hicle  dealers.  3  r.  furnitun 
nrid^G  sections*  cement,  snd  onnlion/^o  r-aHm  O  7^^*  an 


to  the  whole  north.  That  still 
makes  it  a  remote  gateway, 
since  it  is  over  4.50  miles  from 


Yeor  Estoblished  New  Record 

Retail  business  in  Canada  material  dealers.  ,5.4''r;  motor 
was  at  a  record  figure  in  1957,  vehicle  dealers.  3'r:  furniture. 


g„  on.  being  estimated  by  Bureau  of 

Step  three  at  Skagway,  some  Statistics  at  a  total  $14,654,288,- 
900  miles  north,  is  the  fast  un-  000  figure  2.5%  larger  than  the 
loading  of  the  cargo,  the  ex-  1956  value  of  $14,297,558,000. 
press  items  directly  on  to  rail-  D,.cember  sales  were  0.8% 

way  flat  cars  to  be  off  North  ,  ,  o,  ci 

.  below  a  year  earlier  at  $1,432,- 

with  maximum  despatch.  The 

long  train  is  lined  up  behind  a  399.000  versus  $1,443,664,000. 


kept  warm,  especially  when  piteturesque  narrow  gauge 


below  a  year  earlier  at  $1,432,-  Quebec,  $3,429,423  <53,- 

399.000  versus  $1,443,664,000.  322.1.50):  British  Columbia,  $1,- 

Both  independents  and  chains  «31,964  ($1..594,331.:  Alberta  $1.- 


appliance  and  radio.  2.7%:  and 
jewellery,  2.3%. 

Estimated  total  sales  for 
1957,  ranked  according  to  size, 
by  provinces  (in  thousands*: 
Ontario,  $5,612,005  ($5.498,.554  in 
19.56»:  Quebec,  .$3,429,423  '$3,- 
322.1.50):  British  Columbia,  $1,- 


way. 

But  if  you  hold  a  ticket  to 
this  part  of  the  world,  you 
commune  at  the  same  time 
with  the  tough  ghosts  of  yes¬ 
teryear,  while  you  are  as  up 
to  date  as  Jet  and  Diesel  can 
make  it.  At  once  you  are  back 
with  the  uncrematable  Sam 
Magee,  the  Ragtime  Kid,  and 
the  Lady  we  all  know  as 
Lou. 

We  have  a  room  with  bath 
ashore  or  afloat,  and  yet  live 
with  Robert  W.  Service  and 
thrill  at  the  tomato  red  paddle- 
wheelers  seen  against  the 
bright  green  of  the  swift  flow¬ 
ing  Yukon. 

You  come  up  over  the  W'hite 


As  a  passenger,  you  get  so 
much  for  your  cash  that  you 
almost  feel  like  paying  con¬ 
science  money  to  the  White 
Pass  and  Yukon.  But  as  a 
freight  shipper,  you  know  you 
are  getting  your  goods  to  the 
Yukon,  price-wise,  the  bargain 
basement  way. 

Processed  Foods 
Production  Higher 

Ottawa.— Canadian  food  pro¬ 
cessors  in  1957  manufactured 
larger  amounts  of  chewing 
gum,  chocolate  coatings  for 
sale,  chocolate  bars,  boxed  and 
packaged  chocolates;  marsh¬ 
mallows,  jellies,  baked  beans, 
canned  soups,  infant  cereals, 
canned  infant  and  junior  foods, 
ready-to-serve  cereals,  roasted 
and  instant  coffee,  and  prepar¬ 
ed  cake  mixes  as  compared 
with  1956,  according  to  Domin¬ 
ion  Bureau’s  quarterly  report 
on  processed  foods. 

Included  among  the  de¬ 
creases  were:  plain  and  fancy 
biscuits,  soda  biscuits,  cocoa 
pow’der  for  sale,  bulk  chocolate 
confectionery,  sugar  confec¬ 
tionery,  jams,  marmalades, 
baking  powder,  dry  and  can¬ 
ned  macaroni,  prepared  mus¬ 
tard,  peanut  butter,  process 
cheese  and  blended  and  packed 
tea. 

Exhaust  manifolds  on  heavy  duty 


Government.  Municipal 


Corporation  Securities 


Co ciiran, Murray  G  Co 

Limitesl 


Member  Inreetment  Dealers'  Asseeiatlon  of  Canada 

Dominion  Bonk  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Telephone  EM.  3-9161 


temperatures  go  down  to  60 
below.  Then  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  insulated  container 
carrying  its  own  heating  unit 
is  required.  This  heating  unit 
permits  a  freezable  cargo  to 
arrive  in  the  same  condition 
in  which  it  left  Vancouver. 
Such  containers  are  painted  a 
bright  orange.  Then  there  are 
the  refrigerated  containers. 
These  are  insulated  and  carry 
an  electrical  system. 

This  system  in  the  container 
can  be  plugged  into  the  Rogers’ 
electrical  .system.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  may  be  adjusted  to,  and  is 
automatically  set  at  either  at 
the  same  level  as  one's  own 
“fridge”,  or  it  can  be  set  for 
deep  freeze,  Fahrenheit,  or 
even  as  far  down  as  20  below 
zero, 

All  three  types  of  boxes  are 
the  same  size.  They  are  seven 
feet  by  eight  feet  by  eight  feet. 

I  stood  on  the  docks  at  North 
Vancouver  and  saw  these  big 
but  manageable  packing  cases 
deftly  assembled  and  stored 
into  the  capacious  modern  holds 
of  the  Clifford  .J.  Rogers. 


diesel  at  Skagway.  It  is  too 
had  that  the  freight  cannot 
enjoy  the  trip.  Indeed,  I  often 
think  it  is  a  pity  that  some 
of  the  freight  could  not  stay 
back  in  Burnaby  and  Coquit¬ 
lam,  while  the  shippers  them¬ 
selves  took  the  trip.  Frankly, 
it  probably  would  be  all  right 
with  the  management  (if  they 
paid  the  same  freight). 


shared  in  the  ri.se  in  sales  in 
19,57,  total  for  the  former  ad¬ 
vancing  1..3%  to  $ll.806„541,0nn 
from  $11,650,502,000.  and  the 
latter  7.6%  to  $2,847,745,000 
from  $2,647,055,000. 


206,264  ($1,158,9601:  Atlantic 

Provinces.  $1,201..363  '$1,211,- 
1.56 »;  Manitoba,  $724,911  ($700.- 
145):  and  Saskatchewan.  $848,- 
.3.39  ($812,261). 

F'stimated  total  sales  for  the 


gold  diesel  lines  up  her  freight 
in  the  Skagway  Yards,  right 
under  the  fading  painting  of 
Soapy  Smith,  on  the  ragged 
rocks.  If  W.P.  and  Y.71  is  up 


Sales  gains  were  posted  for  top  10  trades  in  1957  (in  thou- 

all  provinces  except  the  Atlan-  sands*:  grocery  and  combina- 

tic  area  where  the  decrease  tion  stores,  $2,872,755  ($2,638,- 

was  limited  to  0.8%.  The  year’s  978  in  19.56*;  motor  vehicle 

increases:  Saskatchewan,  4.4%;  dealers,  $2,465,962  ($2,541,712*; 

Alberta,  4.1%;  Manitoba,  3.5%;  department  stores.  $1,288,6.53 

any  event  the  green  and  Quebec,  3.2%;  British  Colum-  ($1,242,231*;  “other”  foods  and 

bia,  2.4% ;  and  Ontario.  2.1%.  beverages,  $1,105,937  ($1,044.- 


Pass  where  you  may  see  lilacs  <*'«*«*  engines  for  locomoUvts  and  trueka 
are  often  made  of  Nl-Rtsist  nickel- 
in  Skagway  in  June  and  then  chromium  east  iron  because  of  thin 

«  oi  _  .»  alloy’s  ability  to  withstand  oxidation  and 

a  snowdrift  21  miles  away  at  scaling  at  elevated  temperatures. 


amazing 

sock 

comfort 


.i 


bia,  2.4% ;  and  Ontario.  2.1%.  beverages,  $1,105,937  ($1,044.- 
Year’s  sales  increases  among  087*;  garages  and  filling  sta- 
the  trades  were  largest  for  the  tions,  $866, .584  ($821,564*;  gen¬ 


following:  grocery  and  combi¬ 
nation  stores.  8,9''f;;  variety. 


era)  stores.  .$579,610  '$,568.3.57*; 
furniture,  appljance  and  radio. 


ahead,  then  likely  well  take  7,2%;  drug,  6.6%;  “other”  food  $568,414  ($.584,272);  restaurants. 


^IMPORTERS  EXPORTERS 
ALL  SPECIFY 

via  PORT  OF  TORONTO 


Coming  or  going . . .  The  Port  of  Toronto  with  stream- 
lineiJ  facilities  for  moving  all  cargoes,  makes  the  big 
difference  in  speed  and  economy. 

Nearly  M  of  Canada's  total  buying  power  is  situated 
within  a  hundred  mile  radius  —  direct  rail,  highway 
or  air  transportation  connections  with  all  points  in 
Ontario  and  the  rich  Western  Provinces. 

This  year,  with  a  greater  frequency  of  sailings  than 
ever  before,  we  know  we  can  help  you  save  by  using 
the  all-water  route.  For  further  information  about 
facilities  and  services,  write  or  phone— 


THE  TORONTO  HARBOUR  COMMISSIONERS 


60  Harbour  Streat,  EMpira  4-1451 


on  No.  70  as  a  pusher. 

“Highball,”  says  the  conduc¬ 
tor.  “Highball,  ’  answers  the 
head  diesel.  “Highball,” 
screams  helper  70,  and  22  loads 
are  on  their  way. 

Up  is  the  direction  the  VVP&Y 
goes.  Up  over  the  White  Pass, 
up  over  the  Continental  Divide, 
up  out  of  the  United  States  into 
Canada,  up,  up,  up. 

F  tell  you,  I  can  think  of  a 
lot  of  test  rockets  who  have  not 
got  as  high  as  those  sturdy 
White  Pass  diesels.  These  fel¬ 
lows  are  veritable  Sputniks  in 
their  ability  to  get  up  into  the 
sky  and  stay  there. 

Too  bad  again  that  those  fel¬ 
lows  back  in  Pitt  Meadows  or 
False  Creek  cannot  be  there 
with  their  cargoes,  as  the  White 
Pass  flies  through  the  sky  with 
the  greatest  of  ease. 

Now  it  is  a  thousand  feet 
they  are  up.  Then  there  is  that 
cantilever  bridge,  reputedly  the 
highest  of  its  kind  in  North 
America. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

Here  now  is  where  the  horses 
all  died,  at  Dead  Horse  Gulch, 
during  the  Gold  Rush.  But  the 
unheeding  cargo  huddles  idly 
in  its  box  cars  as  the  White 
Pass  doubles  back  after  cross¬ 
ing  the  big  bridge. 

Where  half  an  hour  ago  was 
a  crack  in  the  mountains  up  in 
the  sky,  is  now  the  right  of 
way  of  the  White  Pass.  Now 
in  reverse,  the  crack  is  aw'ay 
down  below,  and  yet  that  is 
where  our  train  was  a  scant 
30  minutes  before. 

But  both  sides  of  the  valley 
disappear  from  view,  as  Head 
Engine  71  swings  round  into  the 
Trail  of  ’98  itself,  and  begins 
the  final  crawl  up  to  the  actual 
pass.  Here  at  2,885  feet  altitude, 
and  only  21  miles  out  of  Skag¬ 
way,  the  first  engine  crosses 
the  international  border,  and 
pulls  up  on  the  Canadian  side. 
The  Yankee  safari  is  over.  You 
are  now  under  the  Canadian 
flag,  and  the  stars  and  stripes 
are  back  at  the  end  of  the 
train. 

Engine  70.  mu-  helper,  un-  | 
couples,  whistles  off,  we  reply, 
and  after  a  pause,  pick  up  our 
loads  and  start  down  the  long 
trail  to  the  banks  of  the  Yukon 
River  at  W'hite  Horse.  It  is  not 
entirely  true  to  say  we  climb 
no  more,  for  actually  we  do— 
a  bit.  We  rise  in  the  next 
stretch  fairly  effortlessly  to 
Log  Cabin,  at  Mile  33,  to  2916 
feet.  This,  however,  is  only  a 
grade  of  31  feet  in  12  miles. 

After  this,  the  lunch  stop  at 
Lake  Bennett,  where  in  that 
rare  air  you  can  always  wolf 
some  red  meat,  and  then  an-  | 
other  stop  at  Carcross,  where 


and  beverage,  5.9^t;  garages  $519,820  ($.508,248);  lumber  and 


and  filling  stations,  5.5%;  and 
shoe  stores,  5%.  Sales  de¬ 
creases:  lumber  and  building 


building  material  dealers.  $457,- 
2.37  (.$483,488);  and  drug  stores, 
$.350,7^5  ($329,028). 


Patented  “2-Sole”  Socks 

The  sole  is  knitted  in  two  layers,  the  inner  layer 
reversed  so  that  your  foot  is  in  contact  with  the  goft 
side  of  the  fabric.  No  extra  bulk  car  wei^t.  You  have 
to  wear  Penmans  2-Sole  Socks  to  believe  the  difference! 


the  world's  finest  truck  tires 


world’s  most  modern  tire  factory 


Today,  Dunlop  Tire  Dealers  are 

selling  a  product  that  they  can 
justly  be  proud  of,  for  nowhere  in 
the  world  are  tires  produced  on 
iuch  modern  automatic  equipment 
as  at  DUNLOP  WHITBY. 

Costing  more  than  12  million 
dollars,  the  factory  is  located  on 
56  acres  approx.  30  miles  east  of 
Toronto.  This  ideal  location 
places  it  close  to  the  new  St. 


Lawrence  Seaway,  electric  power 
and  both  highway  and  rail  trans¬ 
portation. 

All  of  the  tire  building  equipment 
used  in  this  new  plant  is  of  a 
completely  new  design.  Built  and 
engineered  for  Dunlop,  so  that 
Dunlop  customers  can  be  assured 


of  the  highest  quality*  most 
to-date  products  thatfutore  teaus* 
portation  industry  demands,, 

Dunlop’s  new  Whitby  plant  is 
not  only  building  todajr’s  tires 
today,  but  capable  of  {Mudocing 
the  tires  of  the  future  tomorrow. 
YOUR  ASSURANCE  THAT_. 


DUNLOP  KEEPS  CANADA  ON  THE  MOVEI 


DUNLOP/CANADA 


FACTORIES 

Toronto  and  Whitby,  Ontario 


HEAD  OFFICE-~870  QUEEN  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO  8,  ONTARIO 
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Agriculture  in  Quebec  in  Excellent  Shape 
Income  Is  Growing  As  Production  Grows 


Quebec  farmers  are  makioR 
3n  extremely  rapid  adjustment 
In  non-farm  conditions.  This 
must  continue  if  the  industry  is 
In  take  its  proper  place  in  the 
life  of  the  country,  and  if  Ihe 
sap  between  financial  returns 
In  farmers  and  other  workers 
is  to  be  closed. 

The  Canadian  farm  industry, 
and  particularly  that  of  the 
province  of  Quebec,  is  closely 
seared  to  the  domestic  econ¬ 
omic  activity  of  the  country. 
Canadian  consumers  provide 
the  market  for  almost  all  pro¬ 
vincial  farm  production  Labour 
and  investment  earnings  Irom 
the  mining  and  pulp  and  paper 
industries,  from  manulacturing. 
paychecks  of  railway  workers, 
office  clerks  and  government 
employees,  fees  collected  by- 
doctors  and  lawyers  provide 
the  market  tor  meat.  eggs, 
^milk.  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
other  crops.  Farmers  are 
watching  what  is  happening 
in  these  industries  and  in  these 
types  of  employment. 

Most  measures  of  economic 
change  lor  this  country  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  level  oil 
or  turn  down  in  the  past  six 
months.  The  notable  exception 
lo  this  trend  has  been  in  con¬ 
sumer  incomes.  However,  this 
appears  to  have  been  only  a 
lag.  The  upward  trend  is  not 
continuing.  According  to  tlie 
I’nited  States  National  Plan¬ 
ning  Association  "the  threat  o( 
an  economic  contraction  mu.-t 
he  taken  seriously."  These 
economic  tacts  and  projections 
and  Ihe  prospect  ol  ihtir 
worsening  through  IWR  pro¬ 
vide  a  warning  of  generally 
less  favourable  market  condi¬ 
tions  for  (arm  products. 

Farmers  know  that  while 
Canadian  industrial  production, 
employment,  payrolls,  con¬ 
sumer  and  most  other  prices 
have  risen  (airly  steadily  for 
several  years,  farm  incomes  on 
a  national  basis  do  not  reflect 
any  sharing  of  this  national 
prosperity.  But  this  conclusion 
does  not  apply  to  the  province 
of  Quebec  as  lor  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Net  (arm  incomes 
in  this  province  over  the  past 
six-year  period  1 19.52- 19.i7 '  have 
been  remarkably  stable,  fluctu¬ 
ating  within  the  range  of  262 


to  286  million  dollars. 

Prict  Comparison 

While  (arm  prices  have  de¬ 
clined  considerably  both  nat¬ 
ionally  and  in  Quebec,  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  (ormer  has  been 
much  more  severe.  For  Can¬ 
ada.  by  19.57.  farm  and  non¬ 
farm  prices  had  returned  essen¬ 
tially  to  the  19;}5-I939  relation¬ 
ship — a  period  of  sev  ere  depres¬ 
sion  for  the  farm  industry. 
Quebec  is  in  a  much  happier 
position,  with  fairly  steady 
general  farm  prices  over  the 
last  live-year  period. 

The  income  of  non-larm 
workers  has  risen  steadily  (rom 
8.2  to  15  billion  dollars  since 
1947:  in  the  same  period  in¬ 
comes  of  Canadian  farmers 
have  fluctuated  erratically  but 
shown  little  tendency  to  rise. 
The  situation  in  the  province 
of  Quebec  contrasts  sharply. 
Not  only  has  there  been  a 
general  tendency  to  rise  over 
Ihe  ten  vears  hut  there  has 
been  a  high  degree  of  stability. 

.\n  understanding  n(  the  agri¬ 
cultural  situation  and  prospect 
(or  the  prov  ince  requires  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  particular  pro¬ 
ducts  contribute  to  (arm  in¬ 
come.  In  19.56.  which  was  a 
representative  year,  the  cash 
(arm  income  n(  Quebec  larmers 
was  comprised  as  (ollows: 

■Millions  Per- 
of  cent- 
Prexiuct  dollars  age 

Dairy  products  164  ,57.2 

Hogs  6il  1,5  4 

Poultry  and  eggs  _  6i  i;i  a 

Forest  and  maple  ..  .55  12  5 

Cattle  and  calves  .50  it  ,5 
Vegetable's,  including 

potatoes  .  17  .5  9 

Fruits  .  5  1.1 

■('ohacco  ...  4  09 

Crains,  seeds  and  hav  :t  o  7 

Other  .  It  5  2 

Total  .  441  100.0 

The  overwhelming  imptjrt- 
ance  o(  livestock  and  livestock 
products  '78  per  cent'  stands 
out  clearly. 

Developments  in  Agriculture 

While  there  has  been  a  re¬ 
markable  stability  of  the  net 
incomes  o(  Quebec  (armors  lor 
several  years, ^l-hanges  of  the 
greatest  importance  have  lucn 
occurring  elsewhere  in  the 
agriculture  o|  the  province. 


During  the  inter-censal  period, 
1951-19.56,  there  was  a  nine  per 
cent  decline  in  (he  numbers  of 
farms  and  a  five  per  cent  re¬ 
duction  in  land  in  farms. 
These  changes  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  decline  of  almost 
thirty  per  cent  in  Ihe  numbers 
of  workers  on  farms. 

With  a  smaller  number  of 
farms,  less  (arm  land,  and  (ar 
fewer  workers.  Quebec  agricul¬ 
ture,  rather  than  showing  a 
decline  in  total  production,  has 
shown  a  steady  rise.  Produc¬ 
tion  has  increased  about  lorly 
per  cent  over  the  past  twenty 
years.  Nor  has  the  trend 
toward  greater  production 
chanced  since  19.50 

In  fact,  there  is  good  reason 
lor  believing  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  has  increased  more  rapidly 
in  Quebec  than  in  most  other 
provinces.  For  milk,  the  most 
important  product  in  Quebec 
agriculture  the  increase  since 
1950  is  28  per  cent  This  oc¬ 
curred  while  the  country  as  a 
whole  realized  an  increase  of 
onlv  five  per  cent. 

Quebec  is  not  only  the  lead¬ 
ing  province  in  total  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  hut  is  also  (irst  in  the 
volume  of  milk  manufactured 
and  in  the  quantity  consumed 
in  fluid  >orm.  Changes  in  beef 
production,  poultry,  and  hogs 
have  bi'on  about  the  same  as 
those  (or  the  entire  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  pro¬ 
vince  has  become  relatively 
more  impi.rtant  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Iruils  and  vegetables 

What  do  these  changes  in 
the  quantities  o(  land  and  labor 
employed,  in  output,  and  in 
incomes  really  mean  to  the 
farm  industry  ot  Quebec  ’  They 
would  sfH'm  lo  point  to  the 
(act  that  industrialization  which 
look  a  delayed  hold  on  the  pro¬ 
vince  is  now  allecling  agricul 
lure  in  a  most  signiticani  way. 
The  industrialization  o(  Ihe 
195n  s  has  Iveen  possible  only 
by  drawing  laliour  from  larms 
at  an  unprecedented  rate.  'I'his 
has  been  reflected  in  more 
than  localized  laiwur  shortages 
in  agriculture.  It  has  required 
a  vast  substitution  o(  machin¬ 
ery  lor  labour  and  this,  in  turn, 
has  encouraged  larger  (arm 
units  It  IS  a  tribute  to  Ihe 


Quebec  farmer  that  production 
has  increased  substantially  un¬ 
der  conditions  of  a  labour 
shortage. 

These  changes  are  making 
(or  a  more  efficient,  stronger 
farm  industry.  .\o  more  con¬ 
vincing  measure  of  this  fact 
can  be  provided  than  the  (act 
that  net  output  per  worker  in 
Quebec  agriculture  has  in¬ 
creased  (rom  about  $1,000  in 
19,50  to  about  $1.6.50  in  1957. 
This  is  very  largely  a  real  or 
genuine  increase  in  produc¬ 
tivity  or  in  physical  output  per 
man.  .Actually  the  financial 
position  o(  Quebec  (arm  fami¬ 
lies  has  increased  substantially 
more  than  is  suggested  in  the 
above  figures. 

Further,  the  increasing  wel¬ 
fare  of  Quebec  (arm  families  is 
rellecled  in  the  fact  that  the 
income  earned  by  farm  family 
members  in  work  off  the  (arm 
has  become  a  very  important 
(actor  and  has  increased  sharp¬ 
ly  in  the  19.50's 

Situation  and  Outlook — General 

Demand:  Reference  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made  to  some  cur¬ 
rent  decline  in  the  Canadian 
economy.  This  will  likely  con¬ 
tinue  well  into  1958.  A  few 
more  people  were  at  work  in 
industry  last  .November  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of 
19.56.  but  unemployment  was 
more  than  twice  as  high. 

Further,  the  length  ol  the 
werk  week  in  industrial  em- 
plovment  has  been  shortened— 
and  this  will  be  rellecled  in 
industrial  payrolls.  However, 
basic  domestic  demand  is  still 
'irong  and  it  is  not  expected 
that  Ihe  adverse  factors  will 
lead  to  any  serious  general 
decline  in  (arm  prices  .More 
specitically,  the  expectation  is 
that  the  decline  in  Ihe  general 
'level  of  Quebec  (arm  prices 
will  be  small— likely  in  the 
range  of  three  lo  seven  per 
cent  'I'his  projection  assumes: 
■P  national  income  will  not 
drop  below  28  billion  dollars 
annual  rate  in  the  (irsi  nine 
montbs  ol  1957  was  50.8':  '2' 
no  change  (or  the  worse  in  Ihe 
international  situation,  and  '5' 
no  substantial  change  in  govern¬ 
ment  price  support  programs. 
In  summary,  general  demand 
position  facing  Quebec  larmers 
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The  Indian  called  it 
‘‘MANITOU” 


will  continue  strong  and  will 
provide  every  necessary  in¬ 
centive  for  high  production 
This  is  because  the  first  impact 
of  a  recession  is  not  on  (he 
quantity  or  quality  of  foods 
consumed  In  households. 

Costs:  Again  basing  a  projec¬ 
tion  on  the  assumptions  enum¬ 
erated  above,  it  is  expected 
that  in  over-all  terms,  the  costs 
o(  goods  and  services  used  by 
farmers  will  change  very  little 
from  the  19.57  level.  In  .August 
1957  farm  costs  of  Flastcrn 
Canadian  farmers  were  almost 
identical  with  those  one  year 
earlier. 

Farm  Income:  Cross  farm 
income  of  Quebec  farmers  in 
19.58  will  likely  he  a  little  lower 
than  in  1957.  The  normal  an¬ 
nual  increase  in  output  of  two 
to  three  per  cent  would  offset 
much  of  the  effect  ol  lower 
farm  prices.  This  income  esti¬ 
mate.  of  course,  assumes  norm¬ 
al  weather  conditions  during 
the  seeding,  growing  and  harv¬ 
est  periods. 

The  two  most  piessing  needs 
for  Quebec  larmers  in  1958  are: 
II)  an  increase  in  production 
on  individual  farms:  and  (2t 
an  economy  in  labour  use. 
While  more  labour  may  he 
available  to  larmers  because 
ol  the  industrial  recession, 
farm  wages  will  not  he  much 
lower.  On  Ihe  other  hand,  the 
fact  that  farm  Incomes  in 
Quebec  have  been  maintained 
means  that  there  is  Ihe  in¬ 
come  basis  for  continuing  the 
strong  trend  toward  the  use  of 
larger  amounts  ol  machinery. 
On  most  farms  prudent  invest¬ 
ment  in  machinery  will  still 
pay.  Farmers  interested  in 
examining  Ihe  possibilities  of 
an  economic  use  of  more 
machinery  should  consult  their 
agronome  and  request  him  to 
work  through  a  (arm  plan  in¬ 
volving  additional  machinery, 
■('here  is  also  a  similar  need 
lor  inquiries  about  Ihe  use  of 
more  commercial  lerlilizers 

Corporation  Profits 
Show  Large  Drop 

(  orporalion  prolils  before  in 
( ome  taxes  were  estiniated  at 
.5805.000.0(1(1  in  (he  (hied  qua(- 
ter  ol  19.57.  down  10  per  teni 
tronv  19:56's  revised  third  quae 
(er  estiuiate  of  $890,000,000. 
DBS  reports  [’rot  its  in  Ihe 
nine  months  fell  6  per  cent  to 
$2,531,000,000  Ironi  $2,475  (too. 
ooo  a  year  earlier 

Ineotne  tax  liol'llities  in  (he 
third  quarter  were  down  9  per 
cent  lo  $5.54.(8)0,000  Irom  $591. 
OOO.OOO  and  in  the  nine  nvoiths 
were  6  per  cent  smaller  at  $1- 
018.000.000  v  ersus  $1,077,000,000 
I’rofits  alter  taxes  dropped  to 
per  cent  lo  $449. ooo. ooo  (tom 
$499,000,000 
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No  Relief  Vet  In  Sight  For 
The  Cotton  Textile  Industry 


'(’he  pressttre  of  import  com¬ 
petition  continued  to  reduce 
the  market  available  to  Cana¬ 
dian  cotton  Ihrnttgh  1957.  Nor 
is  (here  any  early  hope  of  re¬ 
covery  in  sight. 

'I’he  industry's  reqttirement 
of  "irnmediate  government  ac¬ 
tion  lo  prevent  further  losses” 
is  (tnlikely  lo  he  met.  The  in- 
d((slry  is  making  a  formal 
submission  to  the  TarifI  Board 
hut  some  months  yet  m((st 
pass  before  the  hoard's  re- 
( pmniendations.  even  if  fav¬ 
ourable.  will  take  effect. 

In  the  nieantidie.  pleas  for 
direct  action— in  the  form  of 
amendments  by  order  in  co((n- 
cil  (o  the  Anti-Dumping  .Act  — 
have  gone  unanswered. 

Dttnipinc  confinttes  to  he  the 
major  threat  lo  Ihe  industry 
because  of  the  lack  of  efteelive 
control  by  the  Canadian  autho¬ 
rities.  The  pressure  of  dumped 
goods  has  increased  over  re¬ 
cent  periods  and  threatens  In 
increase  still  more  as  textile 
industries  in  the  I'nited  States 
and  elsewhere  are  conlronled 
with  larger  surpluses 

The  ease  with  which  Ihe 
Canadian  market  can  he 
breached  by  these  distress 
goods  makes  ('anada  Ihe  obv  i 
nils  answer  lo  Ihe  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers'  dilliciilties 

The  import  pressure  is  most 
pronounced  from  (he  1  nited 
Stales  where  a  worsening  in 
mill  margins  from  (he  1955  re 
coverv  point  of  51  1  cents  per 
pound  has  been  noted.  Current 
margins  are  24.8  cents  a  pound 

Tlip  .American  situation  must 
inevitably  be  reflected  in  a 
weakening  of  Ihe  Canadian 
price  siruclure.  To  Ihe  import 
pressures  resulting  from  sur¬ 
pluses  on  (he  .American  market 
must  Ite  addl'd  Ihe  continuing 
inducement  of  (he  premium  on 
Ihe  Canadian  dollar  and  (he 
assistance  ol  Ihe  American  ex¬ 
port  siihsidv  on  cotton  taluies 
and  nroduels 

(•'xisting  protection  (or  the 
Canadian  producers  is  simply 
not  adequate  (o  forestall  these 
pressiirles  and  their  etteci 
neon  cotton  m'll  aetivilv  and 
markets  in  Canada  during 
1957  were  all  loo  evident 

Another  factor  in  the  curren' 
situation  was  Ihe  pause  in 
normal  market  growth  in  Can¬ 
ada.  resulting  in  part  frouv  (he 
( onipelilion  of  other  fabrics 
and  in  part  some  adjustments 
m  con.s((mer  spending. 


The  apparent  Canadian  mar¬ 
ket  for  cotton  fabrics  had 
shown  a  steady  increase  to 
19.56.  rising  from  at  1945-49 
average  of  115  million  yards 
per  quarter  to  1.55  million 
yards  per  q((arter  where  it  re¬ 
mained  thro((ghn(it  1957. 

Lacking  domestic  expansion 
by  which  to  absorb  some  of  the 
market  losses  lo  imports.  Ihe 
share  of  Ihe  Canadian  market 
possessed  by  Canadian  mills 
reaebed  its  lowest  point  yet  of 
46  per  cent,  a  drop  of  5  per 
cent  Irom  Ihe  19.56  level 
(’anadian  mills  produced  251 
million  yards  while  (oreign 
mills  provided  292  million 
yards 

These  production  cut -backs 
shovw'd  Ibrougboul  Ihe  year  in 
a  steady  decline  in  employ- 
menl  in  Canadian  nvills.  tronv 
22.5(81  at  Ihe  begining  of  1957 
lo  19.8(8)  a(  the  end  ol  the  year. 

Another  indication  of  loss  lo 
import  competition  is  givv'ii  in 
Ihe  number  of  bale  openings 
Canadian  mills  opened  559.111 
hales  in  1957  against  575.775 
in  1956  As  in  employmi'nl  anct 
piodiiclion  generally.  Ivah's 
openings  dc'clined  steadily 
Irom  Ihe  begining  of  the  year 
in  extension  of  19.56  trends 
Che  United  .Stales  remained 
Ihe  strongest  contender  for  Ihe 
Canadian  market  through  1957 
with  shipments  ot  219  million 
yards  <lotal  imports  were  292 
million  yards'.  The  1957  ship¬ 
ments  lo  Canada  were  16  mil 
lion  yards  higher  Irom  Ihe 
I'nited  Stales  lo  absorb  most 
of  Ihe  gain  in  imports. 

The  United  Kingdom  ship¬ 
ments  lo  Canada  held  steady 
throughout  Ihe  year  (or  a  total 
ol  in  million  yards,  the  same 
as  in  19.56 

Substantial  gains,  percentage 


wise,  were  recordinJ.  however, 
by  India  with  25  million  yard.* 
in  1957  against  17  million  mil¬ 
lion  yards  in  19.56.  Import* 
from  .lapan  eased  to  14  million 
trom  17  million  in  19.56. 

In  sum  the  industry,  labor¬ 
ing  on  a  static  market  against 
increasing  import  competition, 
sees  no  hope  for  a  recovery 
trend  without  Ihe  help  of  im¬ 
proved  tariff  protection. 

In  the  light  of  the  current 
recession,  particularly  as  it  i* 
applicable  lo  light  goods  on  ex¬ 
porting  markets,  the  industry 
sees  every  possibility  that  their 
situation,  without  government 
intervention,  wilt  worsen  before 
it  improves. 

The  chances  for  government 
intervention,  as  noted,  appear 
remote  pending  a  reversal  of 
present  policy.  In  (his  direc¬ 
tion.  Ihe  textile  (owns  in  the 
Kastern  Townships  of  Quebec 
have  made  strong  submissions 
to  the  government  hut  even 
with  Ihe  support  of  rnunicipal 
and  industrial  bodies,  their 
MibtTiissinns  have  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  hut  without  any  indica¬ 
tion  they  will  he  acted  upon. 

Price  Index  Up 

(  anada  s  general  wholesale 
pi  ice  index  ( 1935-39  =  100) 
rose  0  8  per  cent  between  No- 
V  embei  and  December  to  225.9 
trom  224.0,  rev  ersing  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  evident  in  Ihe  pre¬ 
ceding  four  months  The  index 
i-  almost  I  per  cent  lower  than 
It  was  a  vv'ar  earlier,  whereas 
in  the  (2  months  ending  De- 
cemhf'r.  I!i.56,  it  rose  approx¬ 
imately  5  per  cent  Six  of  Ihe 
eight  component  groups  were 
higher  in  the  month  compared 
In  (he  prev  ious  month,  one  wa* 
unchanged  and  one  was  slight- 
Iv  lower 
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■|'n  Ihe  Indian,  the  sight  ol  foaming  rapids  was  an 
awesome  mystery  he  could  not  (atliom  To  him  it 
signilied  the  presence  o(  the  "Great  .Manitou  — 
a  strange,  mystical  power  that  inhabited  Ihe  water, 
a  spirit  that  defied  his  understanding.  Later, 
modern  man  tamed  these  same  waters  and  har¬ 
nessed  them  to  produce  electricity— a  power  far 
less  mystical,  but  far  more  valuable  than  the 
Indian  ever  imagined. 

Shawinigan's  (ham  of  generating  plants  along  the 
.St  Maurice  River  brings  Ihe  benefits  o(  electric 
energy  to  a  large  area  o(  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
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When  its  new  6-unit  generating  station  at  Rapidr 
Beaumont  is  completed  in  1959,  the  total  general 
ing  capacity  ot  Shawinigan's  .St.  .Maurice  River 
System  vvill  exceed  one-and-a-hall  million  kilowatt'. 
Always  in  step  with  progress  Shawinigan  vvill  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand  its  facilities  lo  meet  Quebec  s 
increasing  need  (or  vital  electrical  energy. 

The  Indian,  watching  Ihe  rapids,  marvelled  at  the 
miracle  the  ".Manitou  "  had  wrought.  Today  it's 
still  a  miracle— electric  power,  bringing  comlori 
and  convenience  to  home  and  (arm.  and  power  to 
turn  (he  wheels  of  industry,  all  at  Ihe  (lick  o(  a 
sw  itch  I 
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through  better  transport  eqmprrneat 
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Program  in  Canada  Ha'  aHvays  been  Hastened  by  fbe  (radvoavr*.  A*  rwHiral  rif4»« 
vx'ere  discovered,  the  railways  brovighi  them  to  market.'.  More  prospectors  came 
to  the  hinterland,  more  people  to  the  growing  vrillages  and  tovivns.  C-anada  vra* 
growing.  To  .speed  this  phenomenal  growth,  more  arvd  better  raihxray  eqwpmeot, 
industrial  and  mining  rolling  .stock,  trams,  hnses,  tmeks  and  traAers  were  rerjtiired. 
Much  of  the  transport  equipment  used  throtjghout  Caitada  olonng  the  peat 
.50  years  has  been  svipplied  by  Can-Car. 
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B.  C.  Electric  2  Million  H.P.  Expansion  Program 
Calls  For  Both  Hydro  And  Thermal  Projects 


Power  Production  In  Quebec  Still 
Expands,  Major  Growth  Is  Ahead 


VANCOUVER.  —  Biggest  ton- 
struction  year  in  the  history  of 
British  Columbia  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  Limited  was  recorded  in 

Expenditures  totalilng  more 
than  SIOO.000.000  were  authori- 
7ed  for  the  full  12-month  per¬ 
iod  to  meet  continuing  growth 
of  the  Company’s  service  ter¬ 
ritory  and  the  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  utility  services 
generally. 

Of  this  total  nearly  80  per 
rent  was  allocated  to  electrical 
eonstruction  which  has  added 
280.000  horsepower  to  the  com¬ 
pany's  generating  capacity  at 
the  end  of  tne  year.  The  ma.jor 
part  of  the  balance  of  the  19.')7 
budget  was  assigned  to  natural 
gas  expansion,  completion  ot 
the  company's  head  office 
building  in  Vancouver  and  scr- 
\ice  expansion  on  southern 
Vancouver  Island. 

The  record  budget  was  de¬ 
signed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
steady  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  development  of  British 
Columbia  and  particularly  the 
Lower  Mainland  area.  It  repre¬ 
sents  an  increase  over  the 
company's  record  Ift.'ifi  e.xpendi- 
Kires  of  approximately  $90  mil¬ 
lion. 

Largest  individual  item  of  the 
budget  was  $11,200,000  for  fur¬ 
ther  work  on  the  company's 


Cheakamus  River  hydro  pro- 
iecl  which  has  been  completed, 
adding  190,000  horsepower  to 
the  system.  Work  this  year  in¬ 
cluded  completion  of  the  dam 
and  tunnel  work  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  powerhouse  at  the 
site.  Total  cost  of  the  Cheaka¬ 
mus  Job  is  estimated  at  $22.- 
.SOO.OOO. 

F'or  the  company's  Bridge 
River  project,  $9,100,000  was  al¬ 
located  for  a  continued  tunnel¬ 
ling  through  Mission  Mountain 
and  start 'of  work  on  a  new 
storage  dam  which  will  usti- 
mately  serve  a  second  power¬ 
house  on  the  shore  Seton  Lake. 
The  total  project  estimated  to 
cost  $.%,.i00.000.  will  bring 
three  new  generating  units  into 
production  in  19.19  and  a  fourth 
in  1980.  It  will  ultimately  add 
.14.1.000  horsepower  to  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

Also  in  the  Bridge  River  area 
a  single  ,10.000  horsepower  unit 
was  completed  at  La.Joie  Dam. 
Total  expenditures  at  this  pro¬ 
ject  was  $.1,200,000  and  includes 
building  of  the  powerhouse  and 
penstock. 

❖  ❖ 

Scheduled  lor  completion  this 
year  was  the  expansion  of  the 
Clowhom  hydro  development  on 
the  Sechelt  Peninsula  on  which 
a  further  $6,200,000  was  spent 
to  increase  its  output  from 


4.000  to  40,000  horsepower. 

An  amount  of  $4,300,000  was 
authorized  for  work  on  the  new 
gas  turbine  electric  generating 
plant  which  is  slated  for  com¬ 
pletion  in  1958  at  a  total  cost 
of  $11, ,100.000.  This  plant  will 
produce  another  134.000  horse¬ 
power. 

Extensive  additions  to  the 
electrical  transmission  facilities 
were  undertaken  in  the  form 
of  new  high  voltage  lines  inler- 
(onnecting  various  parts  of  the 
system.  These  required  an  ex¬ 
penditure  in  excess  of  $15,000.- 
000, 

Additions  and  modification 
of  the  fifty  electrical  substa¬ 
tions  in  the  company's  net¬ 
work  cost  $9,300,000. 

F'or  electric  line  and  service 
extensions  on  both  the  main¬ 
land  and  Vancouver  Island 
there  was  an  allocation  of  $9.- 
000.000, 

To  take  care  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  natural  gas  in  the 
Lower  Mainland  there  was  an 
allotment  of  $8,200,000  for  truck 
lines,  distribution  mains  and 
accessory  plant  while  for  gas 
extensions  and  other  gas  plant 
on  both  the  mainland  and  Van¬ 
couver  Island  there  w'as  an  ad¬ 
ditional  amount  of  $4,800,000. 

Railway  freight  service  and 
urban  transportation  in  Greater 
Vancouver.  New  Westminster 


four  80,000  h.p.  geenrators,  will 
add  320,000  h.p.  to  the  B.C. 
F’lectric  system  and  the  added 
head  of  water  by  the  new  dam 
will  result  in  an  additional 
2.1,000  h.p.  output  from  the  ex¬ 
isting  plant. 

*!*  *> 

But  as  the  power-hungry 
Lower  Mainland  area  served  by 
B.C.  F^lectric  acquires  new  peo¬ 
ple  and  new  industries,  the  pow¬ 
er  needs  are  growing  propor¬ 
tionately. 

Almost  all  the  major  hydro 
sources  close  to  Vancouver 
have  been  developed.  Yet  by 
196.1.  large  new  blocks  of 
power  must  become  available. 

Logical  next  source  would  be 
the  power-rich  Fraser  River, 
hut  this  stream  has  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  salmon  runs 
and  so  far  the  problem  ol  mov¬ 
ing  this  run  past  high  dams 
has  not  been  solved. 

Another  great  power  river, 
the  Columbia,  rises  in  B.C.  and 
flows  into  the  United  States. 

Development  of  this  stream 
would  require  construction  of 
huge  storage  dams  in  B.C.  and 
possibly  diversion  into  the 
F'raser. 

These  dams  would  permit 
great  new  blocks  of  power  to 
be  generated  both  in  Canada 
and  in  the  United  States. 

Canada  feels  that  the  addi- 
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Honal  U.S.  power  resulting 
from  regulated  release  of  water 
from  Canadian  dams  should  he 
shared  with  Canada.  Just  how 
this  distribution  should  he 
worked  out  has  been  under  dis¬ 
cussion  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  for  some  years  but  there 
is  no  immediate  sign  of  an 
agreement. 

Roth  the  U.S,  northwest 
stales  and  British  Columbia, 
as  slated  earlier,  will  be  need¬ 
ing  large  amounts  of  power 
within  the  next  few  years  and 
early  development  of  the  Col¬ 
umbia  would  be  ad\’antageous 
to  both  the  II. S.  and  Canada. 
To  ensure  that  eventual  agree¬ 
ment  is  fair  to  B.C.  both  the 
provincial  and  the  Canadian 
F'eedral  Gorernments  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  extensive  engineering 
and  economic  sludie.>  of  the 
various  ways  in  w'hich  the 
river  could  be  developed  in 
Canada.  These  could  not  be 
completed  for  abotit  eight  to 
to  years. 

Long  helorc  then.  R  ('.  Fllec- 
tric  need  a  major  new  power 
.source. 


This  is  the  reason  why  R  ('. 
Fllectric.  located  in  a  hydro 
power-rich  province,  has  had 
to  undertake  a  major  thermal 
generating  project. 

The  fjrst  two  units  nl  the 
R  C.  company's  new  thermal 
plant  will  he  ptti  in  service  in 
1961  The  third  and  fourth  tin- 
its  will  be  completed  in  198,1 
and  or  1984  depending  upon  the 
load  growth  of  the  companys 
electrical  sy.stem  F'ifth  and 
sixth  units  also  will  he  insiall- 


Canada's  hydro-electric  in¬ 
dustry  increased  its  capacity 
by  1. .561. .160  h.p.  in  1957.  bring¬ 
ing  total  in.slalled  capacity  of 
the  Dominion's  hydro-electric 
generating  plants  to  19.871.008 
h.p.  This,  however,  represents 
less  than  28'r  of  Canadas 
hydro-electric  power  resources. 
Although  nearly  9,1C  of  power 
output  in  the  Dominion  is  hydro 

eri  as  ncf'ded. 

R  (I.  Filed  fir's  subsidiary. 
R.C.  Flnginecring  Co.  Ltd.,  ts 
now  engaged  in  the  civil  en- 
portion  of  the  plant  design  and 
bids  for  this  work  will  be  call¬ 
ed  in  time  to  start  constntdion 
by  next  month. 

The  civil  construction  will  he 
completed  by  the  end  ol  19.19 
and  the  thermal  plant  installa¬ 
tion  will  commence  in  1960. 

Ry  I960  when  R.C.  Fllectric's 
current  hydro  construction  is 
completed,  the  company's  .sys- 
w’ill  have  a  total  installed 
electrical  capacity  of  I ,,1,10.000 
h.p.  This  does  not  include  the 
114,000  h.p.  titrbine  plant  at 
Port  ,\Iann  which  will  he  used 
lor  peaking  and  emergency 
purposes. 

F'ollowing  completion  of  the 
lirst  fotir  units  nl  the  loco 
thermal  plant,  the  company's 
generating  capacity  will  he  in¬ 
creased  to  2.1.10,000  h.p.  by  the 
end  of  1964. 


generated,  the  proportion  ol 
thermal  power  is  growing. 

Only  in  the  province  of  Que¬ 
bec  where  the  bulk  of  Can¬ 
ada's  developed  as  well  as  po¬ 
tential  water  power  is  located 
is  the  expansion  of  power  still 
based  completely  on  hydro 
facilities. 

Installation  of  additional  ca¬ 
pacity  made  excellent  progress, 
again  in  Quebec  during  19.57. 
A  total  of  .163.000  h.p.  was 
placed  into  service  during  the 
year  while  another  675.000  h.p, 
are  under  construction  and 
scheduled  to  he  completed  in 
19,18. 

Construction  is  currently  be¬ 
ing  pushed  at  the  new  Shawi- 
nigan  plant  at  Rapide  Beau¬ 
mont  with  a  capacity  of  about 
2.10.000  h.p.  This  new  genera¬ 
tion  station  on  the  .St.  Maurice 
River  will  produce  its  lirst 
power  this  year  and  will  be 
completed  in  19.19. 

Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada  is 
also  moving  ahead  with  con¬ 
struction  work  on  its  major 
development  at  Chute  des 
Passes  on  the  Peribonka  river 
w  here  five  units  of  149.200  h  p. 
will  ultimately  produce  about 
7.10.000  h.p..  the  first  one  ex¬ 
pected  to  operate  by  the  Fall 
ol  19.19. 

New  installations  by  Quebec 
Hydro  in  19.17  included  the 
fourth  and  fifth  units  of  about 


112,000  h.p.  each  at  Bersimi* 
No.  1  station  while  on  the  same 
river  Bersimis  No.  s  is  in  its 
initial  stages.  Another  637,000 
h  p,  will  be  produced  here 
when  the  plant  is  completed. 

In  the  .Montreal  area  at 
Reauharnois.  on  the  St,  Law¬ 
rence  the  third  and  final  stage 
is  being  reached  in  the  power 
house  construction  which  will 
account  for  eleven  units  of 
•1.1,000  kw.  each.  Initial  opera¬ 
tions  are  expected  in  19.58, 
with  completion  in  1960 

The  Commission  is  also  car¬ 
rying  out  surveys  at  the  La- 
chine  Rapids  section  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  in  the  Manicoii- 
agan  area  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
north  shore, 

.At  F'irsI  F'alls,  on  the  .Mani- 
couagan  river  near  Baie  Co- 
mean,  the  .Manicouagan  Power 
Company  installed  the  first  of 
three  additional  44.700  kw. 
units  at  its  McCormick  Dam 
Project  No.  2.  Fourth  and 
fifth  units  at  the  plant  are 
expected  to  .start  operation 
early  in  19.18 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Ship- 
shaw  river  Price  Brothers 
Company  .started  operation  of 
its  new  61.200  kw.  one-unit 
Vliirdock-Willson  plant,  and 
near  Chicoutimi  the  Eastern 
.Smelling  and  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  put  into  service  a  31,300 
kw  development. 


MfMBtnS: 


and  Victoria  were  assigned  ex¬ 
penditures  totalling  $3,400,000 
while  $2,500,000  was  included 
for  the  completion  of  the  new 
V'ancouver  head  office  building. 

Near  term  plans  include  the 
follow'ing; 

In  19,18.  work  on  a  134,000 
h.p.  gas  turbine  generating 
plant  at  Port  Mann.  R.C..  will 
be  completed  at  a  total  cost  of 
$11. .100.000. 

And  in  1960.  B.C.  Electric's 
largest  hydro  project,  the  $56.- 
.100,000  second  stage  develop¬ 
ment  of  Bridge  River,  will  add 
345.000  h.p.  to  the  company's 
generating  capacity. 

The  282-foot-high  LaJoie  Dam 
already  backs  up  the  Bridge 
River  to  form  a  year-round 
reservoir  called  Lake  Downton. 

This  provides  water  for  the 
exi.sting  Bridge  River  genera¬ 
ting  plant.  Downstream  from 
La.Ioie  Dam.  a  smaller  diver¬ 
sion  dam  shifts  Bridge  River 
water  into  a  2'2-mile  tunnel 
under  Mission  .Mountain  to  em-, 
erge  above  Seton  Lake,  where 
it  plunges  1100  feel  to  spin  the 
lour  existing  Bridge  River  gen  j 
crating  units. 

This  phase  of  the  Bridge  pro¬ 
ject  was  completed  in  19,54. 

The  second  stage  of  the  , 
Bridge  River  development,  now  I 
under  construction,  includes  a  ■ 
new  dam  which  will  be  roughly 
1000-feet  square  at  its  base 
and  will  rise  160  feet  above 
bedrock.  This  dam  will  be  lo-  t 
cated  40  miles  downstream 
from  the  existing  LaJoie  Dam. 

A  second  2'2-mile  tunnel  is 
being  built  under  Mission  1 
Mountain,  roughly  parallel  to 
the  first  tunnel,  and  a  new 
powerhouse  is  being  shaped  on 
the  shore  of  Seton  Lake. 

The  new  plant,  containing 
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Monfreol 


TO  CUT  COSTS  AND  INCREASE  PROFITS 


YOU’RE  SURE  TO  GO  ELECTRIC, 
MAKE  SURE  YOU  GO  IBM 


The  IBM  Electric  turns  out  more  tj'ping  in  less  time  because 
electricity  does  the  work.  Why,  it  actually  takes  up  to  95.4% 
less  finger-effort  than  manual  typewriters!  This  increases  office 
efficiency  and  cuts  typing  costs! 

All  this  and  you  get  the  world’s  best-looking  letters,  too.  Typing 
is  ‘Tetter  perfect”  because  every  impression  is  clean,  sharp,  uni¬ 
form.  No  wonder  customers  are  impressed  and  your  prestige 
enhanced. 

And  remember— the  IBM  is  the  simplest  electric  in  design  and 
operation— the  most  dependable  in  performance. 


ELECTRIC 

TYPEWRITERS 


25  YEARS  AGO  IBM  mtroduced  Hs  first  electnc  typeivriter  . , .  this  yrnfr 

IBM  continues  Us  leaderdrip  wUh  Us  one  mSUonth  eleetrie  iypewrUert 


OPPORTUNITIES 
ARE  WAITING 
IN  THESE  FIELDS 
OF  PRODUCTION 

•  furnltiir,.  wnnrt 
products 

•  Men’s.  Women's 
Cloth in, 

•  Food  Prep«raf>ons 
,  Rubber,  leather 

footwear 

t  Chemical  products 
»  Bra.ss,  copper 
products 
s  Sheet  metal 
products 
a  .«tork  ajid 
Poultr.y  lecds 
I  .Structural  sieel 
a  electrical  supplies 


FINANCIAL  AID  TO 
NEW  AND 
EXPANDING 
INDUSTRIES 


TS#  wider  divcrsificotion  of  fconomic  Activity  in  Saskotehnwan 
rnntinuati  thrauqh  the  past  year.  The  outlook  for  19SS  i%  one 
of  eroofer  production  ond  growth  in  off  industrial  soctors  nt  the 


1957  HIGHLIGHTS 

•  A  mmerni  production  valued  nt  SISS.OOO.OOO. 

•  Manufacturing  output  now  at  $318,000,000, 

•  Record  construction  voluei  of  $363,000,000. 

•  A  third  uranium  mill  in  the  north. 

•  Two  potosh  mines  nearing  production. 

•  Almost  900  new  oil  wells  in  the  province. 

•  30,000  customers  on  gas  service. 

•  Several  large  new  factories  in  production. 

•  Almost  12,000  minorol  claims  staked. 


vimm 
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Onf.  Gold  Mines  Last  Year 
Maintained  1956  Output 


For  the  twelve  months  of 
1057,  Ontario’s  30  producing 
gold  mines  reported  milling 
0.977,583  tons  of  ore  which  con¬ 
tained  2,527.806  ounces  of  gold 
and  422,106  ounces  of  silver 
which  had  a  total  value  of 


$85,293,143.  In  the  year  19,56 
there  were  32  producing  gold 
mines  and  they  reported  mill¬ 
ing  8,986,725  tons  ore,  having 
a  content  of  2.474.944  ounces  of 
gold  and  407,242  ounces  of 
silver  and  which  was  \alued 
$85*446,209. 


The  output  by  quarters  was  as  follows; 


tons 

gold 

silver 

value 

milled 

ounces 

ounces 

$ 

1st  quarter 

2.255,991 

623,4.59 

101.068 

20.999.946 

2nd  quarter 

2.300.151 

646.790 

105,470 

21,769,215 

3rd  quarter 

1.142.026 

.596..526 

96,515 

19.930,565 

4th  quarter 

For  the  month 

2.279.415 

of  December 

661.031 

119,053 

22.593.417 

the  gold  mines  reported  hav¬ 
ing  milled  750,537  tons  of  ore 
which  contained  215,462  ounces 
of  gold  and  44.230  ounces  of 
silver  having  a  total  value  of 
$7,494,289.  In  the  correspond¬ 
ing  month  in  1956.  32  produc¬ 
ing  mines  reported  milling 
741,525  tons  of  ore  with  a  con¬ 
tent  of  213.846  ounces  of  gold 
and  60,129  ounces  of  silver 


v  alued  at  $7,180,865. 

The  daily  averages  for  the 
month  of  December  were 
24.210  tons  ot  ore  milled.  6.950 
ounces  of  gold  and  1.426  ounces 
of  silver  produced  and  a  value 
of  $241,751. 

The  average  grade  of  ore  for 
the  month  was  $9.98  and  there 
was  an  average  of  11,042  wage- 
earners  employed. 


PRODUCTION  OF  ONTARIO  GOLD  MINES 
DURING  TWELVE  MONTHS  1957 


Tons 

Gold 

Silver 

Total 

^line 

Milled 

Ounces 

Ounces 

Value 

Porcupine 

$ 

Aunor 

194,711 

68,210 

4.884 

2,291,686 

Broulan  Reef 

118,627 

41,236 

3,581 

1,387,153 

Coniaurum 

118,005 

25.950 

5,072 

875,303 

Delnite 

155,926 

34.692 

2,612 

1,168,235 

Dome 

696,800 

1 69,837 

35,630 

5,733,768 

Hallnor 

117,845 

42,680 

3,160 

1,438,336 

Hollinjfer 

944,105 

262,9.33 

50,453 

8,884,303 

Hugh-Pam 

52,352 

10,626 

356,724 

McIntyre 

771,460 

220,158 

40.978 

7,419,268 

Pamour 

628,509 

51,257 

5,245 

1.727,620 

Payma.ster  f. 

186,028 

39,883 

8,082 

1,345,754 

Preston  E.  D. 

254,270 

68,375 

8,386 

2,301,965 

Ross 

121,164 

20,306 

60.486 

734.269 

Total 

4,389,805 

1.056,143 

228.569 

35.664..384 

Kirkland  Lake 

Kirkland  Min. 

78,701 

•27,487 

3,117 

931, -208 

I.,ake  Shore 

179,092 

62,348 

31,469 

2.124,019 

Macas.sa 

141,116 

64,747 

7,455 

2,177..347 

Sylvanite 

149,135 

47,024 

9,060 

1.587.192 

Teck-Hugrhes 

181,745 

•25.560 

4,318 

861,986 

Upper  Can. 

193,067 

49,112 

24,130 

1 ,668.635 

Wrijrht-Har. 

179.995 

84,911 

15.383 

2,868,097 

Total 

1,102,851 

361,189 

94,932 

12.218.484 

Larder  Lake 

Kerr-Addison 

1,652,132 

519,876 

30,577 

17.499.‘295 

Total 

1.652,132 

519.876 

30.577 

17,499,295 

Tanker  Rate 
To  Improve 

(Special  to  The  Financial 
Timet) 

VANCOUVER.— Only  a  sud¬ 
den  shift  towards  higher  tank¬ 
er  rates  could  materially  im¬ 
prove  the  oil  market  situation 
in  Western  Canada,  according 
to  a  special  report  prepared  by 
Pemberton  Securities,  Ltd. 

The  report  analyzes  some  of 
the  petroleum  stocks  and 
points  out  that  currently,  in  the 
face  of  the  compettiion  of  oil 
from  the  Middle  East,  and  re¬ 
sulting  restrictions  on  imports 
from  Canada,  the  immediate 
future  is  anything  but  favor 
able  for  sales  of  Canadian  oil 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Pemberton  report 
claims  that  Trans  Mountain 
and  Pembina  Pipe  Lines  have 
suffered  most  since  they  had 
gained  most  during  the  period 
when  the  Suez  crisis  brought 
a  swift  upsurge  in  demand  for 
Canadian  oil. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  re¬ 
port  contends  that  Interpro¬ 
vincial  is  in  a  more  favorable 
position  because  it  is  not  so 
dependent  on  "volatile  mar¬ 
kets”.  The  diversification  of 
the  markets  served  by  Inter- 
provincial,  which  carries  oil 
from  Edmonton  to  Toronto,  has 
lent  its  operating  rate  and  its 
sarnings  much  greater  stabil¬ 
ity. 

So  far  as  the  industry  in  gen- 

Sudbury 
Renabie 


Drop  Is  Needed 
Oil  Export  Volume 
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eral  is  concerned,  the  Pember¬ 
ton  research  team  emphasizes 
that  the  oil  fields  of  Western 
Canada  are  suffering  from  a 
shortage  of  markets  becatise  of 
the  U  S.  policy  of  restriction. 
Canadian  oil  is  no  longer  com¬ 
petitive  in  the  California  mar¬ 
ket  and  it  is  having  a  difficult 
time  holding  its  position  even 
in  Puget  Sound. 

Tanker  Rate  Reduction 

This  reflects  the  substantial 
reduction  in  tanker  rates  fol¬ 
lowing  termination  of  the  hos¬ 
tilities  in  the  Middle  East.  Low- 
tanker  rates  make  it  possible 
to  transport  oil  from  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  to  the  Pacific  coast 
at  a  price  competitive  with 
Canadian  oil  carried  by  pipe¬ 
line  across  the  Rockies  to  the 
coast. 

When  the  Suez  troubles  pre¬ 
vailed.  Canadian  oil  was  atile 
to  match  prices  with  oil  from 
other  sources  and.  as  a  result. 
Canadian  production  rose  neai  - 
ly  100,000,0(10  barrels  during 
the  first  hall  ol  last  year,  re. 
presenting  an  increase  ol  25 
per  cent  over  the  comparable 
period  ol  the  previous  year. 

Continued  expansion  of  the 
domestic  market  appears  to  he 
the  main  guarantee  of  Cana 
dian  oil  companies,  and  that 
accounts  lor  the  interest  in 
the  discussion  by  the  political 
parties  now  campaigning  of 


Total 

Patricia  Portion 
Camp.  R.  L. 
Cochenoiir  W. 
Mad.sen  R.L. 
McKenzie  R.  L. 
New  Dicken. 
Pickle  Crow' 

Total 

Thunder  Bay 

Leitch 

MacLeo(i-C. 

Total 

.Miscellaneous 
Jan.  to  Dec. 


167,133 

31. -250 

8.584 

1.055.838 

167,133 

31. ‘250 

8,584 

1 .055.838 

256,412 

1  14.56 1 

0.350 

4.856.387 

75,510 

60,595 

2.412 

•2.030.317 

305.300 

102.‘235 

19,235 

3.485.101 

79,956 

16,416 

8.563 

558.83 1 

1 63.793 

87,554 

7.862 

•2,948.981 

117.524' 

43.957 

5.210 

1.475.315 

999,495 

455.321 

52,632 

15.35 1,975 

39.735 

36,926 

1.210.168 

626.432 

66.457 

6.774 

•2,238.371 

666,167 

103,383 

6.774 

3,478.539 

_  644  38  •21.6‘28 

8,977,583  i 

’,527,806 

422.106 

85.293,143 

the  prospect  of  extending  pipe¬ 
lines  into  the  Montreal  area. 
While  the  Inlet-provincial  pipe¬ 
line  has  served  the  Toronto 
market,  the  Montreal  area  has 
been  a  notable  exception  in  ob¬ 
taining  its  supplies  Irom  out¬ 
side  Canada. 

"The  .Montreal  retining  cen¬ 
ter."  .states  the  Pemberton  rt'- 
port.  "(-omprises  approximate¬ 
ly  one-third  of  the  total  refin¬ 
ing  capacity  ot  Canada,  and  to 
capture  this  market  has  been 
the  aim  of  ,\lb('i-t;i  oil  olticials 
for  some  lime.  This  is  no  easy 
task,  however,  in  view  ot  the 
relatively  low  price  ot  im|)ort- 
ed  oli.” 

One  of  the  report's  prediv-- 
tions  is  that  overseas  unrest 
may  bring  abovit  greater  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  nil  industry  in 
Canada,  where  conditions  are 
relatively  stable. 

Deportment  Store 
Soles  Easing 

Depai-tment  store  sales  de- 
cliiKd  3  per  cent  during  the 
week  ending  March  I  as  com- 
p.-ired  with  the  cori'csoonding 
week  last  ye,-ir.  increases  in 
the  three  Pr;iirie  Provinces 
being  Tuore  than  oif.-v't  hv  de¬ 
creases  in  the  other  province'. 
The  decreases  were  5i  pc-r 
cent  in  the  .-\tl.-intic  Province*, 
it  7  per  cent  in  Quehee.  ."  2  per 
cent  in  Ontario  and  6  per  c-eul 
in  Rritish  Columbi;i  .S;des 
gains  ol  2  it  per  cent  w  ere  re¬ 
corded  for  Manitoba.  2  7  per 
cent  lor  S;isk;il(-hev«  an  and  8  5 
per  cent  lor  .Mherta. 

Veneers  Shipments 

Olt.-ivva  Shipments  ot  vc'ii- 
ec'rs  in  Canada  during  1!I57  vv.-is 
down  '23'  to  litlti.ltiu.ouu  s<|uare 
(eet  trom  !'..5li..'t7!'.uon  s<|u.-u-e 
feet  in  pi.56.  hut  plvwood  shiiv 
ments  were  up  2  4'.  to  I,2‘i4,- 
um. (1(1(1  s(|uarc  feet  Irom  I  264,- 
526.000  sf|ii;u-c  lec'l. 

Sloc-ks  ol  veneers  at  the  end 
ol  10.57  were  down  14  to  It. 
742, (HIO  squ.’ire  feel  trom  42. 
.'127.000  a  vc'ar  eaiher  hut  plv 
woods  were  up  ne.'irl.v  3.5  to 
118.235.000  s((U.-ue  leel  Irom 
87.820,000. 

Dec-ember  shipments  of  ven¬ 
eers  vvc're  dow  n  to  61.433  iioo 
squai-e  feet  Irom  the  1056  Dc-c 
ember  total  of  60.200.(ioo.  but 
plywoods  were  up  to  iio,30i.(Kio 
sf|uare  leel  Irom  75.411.000. 


Synthetic  Textiles  Seek  Tariff  Aid 
As  Need  For  Protection  Increases 


Ottawa:  ‘'.\  truly  Canadian 
industry  with  a  large  stake  in 
the  economy  and  providing 
wcdl-paying  Jobs  lor  the  type 
ot  people  needed  In  insure  the 
liilure  of  this  country.” 

I'his  was  the  story  of  the 
Canadian  synthetic  staple  fibres 
industry  as  iinloldc'd  belore  the 
Tariff  Board  here  la.st  week  by 
the  live  Canadian  produccTS 
and  by  representatives  of 
labour  and  the  chemical  indus¬ 
try. 

Occasion  was  a  review  ol  ex¬ 
isting  duties  on  imported  staple 
lihres.  .-M  the  close  of  the  lu'ar- 
ings.  Hector  .McKinnon.  Chair¬ 
man  ol  the  Tarill  Board,  c-on- 
gratulaled  the  industry  on  the 
clarity  and  thoroughness  ol  its 
prc'scntation.  paying  particular 
tribute  to  industry  executives 
who  appc'ared  as  witnesses. 

Main  prc'sentalion  was  a  brief 
submittc'd  by  the  Primary  Tex¬ 
tiles  Institute  on  behalf  of  the 
Canadian  staple  lihre  produ¬ 
cers:  Canadian  Cc'lanese  Ltd., 
with  plants  at  Ilrummondv  ille, 
Soi-el  and  Co.-iliconk,  t)ue.;  Ca¬ 
nadian  Chemical  and  Cc'lhdose 
Co.  Ltd  .  Edmonton.  .Mia  .  and 
St.  .lohns.  ()ue  :  Canadian  In¬ 
dustrie's  Ltd  ,  Millhaven.  Out.: 
Courtaulds  'Canada'  Ltd. 
Cornwall.  Ont  :  .-inri  Du  Pont 
Company  of  Canada  '1(1.56' 
Ltd  .  Kingston  and  M.aitlnnd. 
Ont 

The  bric'f  noted  that  manu¬ 
facture  ot  staple  lihres  — 
short  lengths  of  a  fibre  cut 
uniformly  to  make  them  easier 
to  snin  —  was  an  integral  part 
of  the  total  ('anadian  man¬ 
made  lihre  and  y:irn  ind'islry. 
.-'nd  of  vital  importance  to  the 
lextili*  indiisTry  and  to  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

"Presc'ul  invc'siment  —  huild- 
i-tgs.  machinery,  equipment 
•■Old  working  capital  —  in  the 
fibre  and  yarn  industry  is 
about  $136  million  with  about 
$17  5  million  lor  staple  fibre 
opi'ialions  alone.  Since  tf'4a. 
c.-vpil.-tl  ('xpendilures  lor  staple 
have*  amounted  In  $32  million.” 
said  l-a  ic  llehner.  Ottawa  c-nn- 
sull;inl.  in  pri'senting  the  in¬ 
dustry,  submission  as  c-ounsel. 

"As  a  raw  material,  ana¬ 
logous  to  cotton  and  wool  hut 
man-made  rather  than  natural. 


synthetic  staple  fills  about  13 
per  cent  of  the  total  apparel- 
type  fibre  requirements  of  Can¬ 
adian  textile  mills. 

"In  19,57  approximately  $9 
million  worth  ol  raw  materials 
was  consumed  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  ot  .staple  fibre,  69?,  of 
which  was  dome.stic.  .*\s  such, 
this  industry  is  appropriate  to 
Canada  because  it  utilizes  and 
upgrade's  the  country's  natural 
resources. 

"Eor  example,  pulp  wood, 
worth  less  than  one  cent  per 
pound,  is  upgraded  in  process¬ 
ing  into  c-c'llulo.se  acetate  and 
viscose  staple  fibres,  to  more 
than  30  cents  per  pound. 

"One  cost  disadvantage 
faced  by  the  Canadian  pro- 
diic-er  is  higher  investment  for 
a  plant  of  the  same  capacity 
and  type  as  a  U.S.  or  Euro¬ 
pean  plant  because  of  higher 
labor  c-osts  in  building,  higher 
average  cost  of  building 
matc'rials  and  equipment,  and 
the  nc'cessity  of  building  and 
equipping  plant  to  withstand 
severe  climatic  conditions.  Too. 
cost  per  unit  is  higher  due  to 
small  sc-ale  production.” 


S.  (L  Dixon.  Q  C  .  Chairman 
of  the  Hoard  of  Courtaulds. 
told  the  Tarilf  Board  that  the 
svnihetic  staple  fibre  industry 
vvas  truly  indigenous  to  Cana¬ 
da.  His  own  (ompany  bought 


virtually  all  its  raw  materials 
for  this  product  in  Canada,  and 
employed  many  hundreds  of 
Canadians  in  turning  out  a  pro¬ 
duct  to  meet  the  needs  and 
demands  of  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket.  he  said 

R.  B  Winsor,  Manager, 
Textile  Fibres  Division,  CIL, 
discu.ssed  with  the  Board  mat¬ 
ters  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  comparative  investment 
for  similar  plants  in  Canada 
and  the  U.K.,  and  wages  and 
employees. 

He  said  that  a  chemical 
plant  built  in  Canada  identical 
to  one  built  in  the  U.K.  had 
cost  45%  more,  due  principally 
to  higher  cost  of  labor  and 
special  process  equipment  in 
this  country.  He  also  said  that 
his  company  spent  up  to  10% 
of  the  total  expenditures  for 
sales  on  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  for  improved  fibres  and 
proces.ses  and  to  improve  the 
use  of  existing  fibres. 

But  it  was  Mr.  Winsor’a 
evidence  concerning  workers 
and  wages  that  stimulated 
most  discussion.  He  said: 

"The  average  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  of  payroll  employees  in 
the  synthetic  fibres  industry  at 
$1,83  is  higher  than  that  in 
almost  every  other  major  in¬ 
dustry  in  Canada,  due  to  the 
large  amount  of  highly  skilled 

Continued  on  page  24 
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F.  J.  Brennan  &  Company  Ltd. 

F.  J.  Brennan  &  Company  (N.S.)  Ltd. 

Members 

Investment  Dealers'  Aiiociotion  af  Canado 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Halifax,  N.S. 

Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 

Moncton,  N.B.  Sydney,  N.S. 

Fredericton,  N.B. 


The  perfect  fuel  wherever  heot  is  needed  —  has  been  supplied 
to  Southwestern  Ontario  by  Union  Gas  Company 
for  more  than  40  years. 

Natural  Gas  provides  controlled  heat  better  than  any 
other  fuel. 

Natural  Gas  is  easily  and  simply  installed. 

Natural  Gas  is  silent,  dependable  and  eflicient. 

Natural  Gas  is  clean,  fast  and  fully  automatic. 


IN  THE  HOME 

Quiet  Natural  Oas  iv  the 
perfect  servant  tor  cooking, 
water  heating,  refrigeration, 
clothes  drying,  incineration 
and  space  heating. 


IN  BUSINESS 

.Natural  Gas  is  the  ideal  fuel 
for  laundries,  bakeries,  restau¬ 
rants,  hotels  and  institutions, 
tor  controlled  baking  tem¬ 
peratures  and  constant  high 
temperature,  hot  water  service. 


IN  INDUSTRY 

With  .Natural  Gas  tempera¬ 
tures  can  be  controlled  to  an 
exact  degree,  making  it  the 
preferred  fuel  in  hundreds  of 
industrial  processes. 


\atural  Gas  Service 
from  Windsor  to  Guelph  . 
Sarnia  to  Lake  Erie. 


B-A  Ardee  oils  are 
specially  compounded  for 
air-operated  equipment 

They  have  high  emulsifying 
qualities  and  form 
a  lubricating  film  that 
resists  shock  loads, 
wiping  and  wash  off... 
prevents  rust  and  corrosion 


Industrial  Lubricants 


THE  BRITISH  AMERICAN  Oil 
COMPANY  LIMITED 


Union  (jASG) 


iMPANY 

OF  Canada  Limited 

CHATHAM,  ONT. 


HEAD  OFFICE 
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Forest  Industry  Progress  Is  World-wide 
WhichAccounts  For  Cut  In  Canadian  Sales 


Synthetic  Textiles  Need  Aid 


Continued  from  pQ9C  23  much,  if  not  more  than  the 

and  technically  trained  people  Manchester,  or 

Hamburg,  or  Genoa,  which  are 


Special  to  The  Financial  Times  lower  cost  of  production  and 
Vancouver.  —  British  Col-  closer  proximity  to  the  big 
umbia  lumber  operators  are  markets. 


doing  their  best  to  dispel  the 
fallacious  idea  that  their  in- 


Effect  of  Forestry  Programs 

The  feeling  that  B.C.  has  the 


dustry  enjoys  a  wonderful  ad-  world  by  the  tail  because  of 
vantage  over  its  competitors  in  an  abundance  of  fine  timber 


other  parts  of  the  world. 
Somewhere  along  the  line. 


which  people  all  over  the  world 
are  scrambling  to  buy  is  a  fal- 


during  the  past  few  years,  the  originating  from  widely 

impression  has  got  about  that  quoted  prophesies  over  past 


B.C.’s  natural  benefits  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  abundant  timber  sup- 


years  of  a  great  future  timber 
shortage,  according  to  Angus 


lies,  low  cost  ocean  transporta-  MacBean.  chief  forester  of 

tion  and  a  stable  labor  market  MacMillan  &  RIoedel. 


place  the  province  in  a  pre- 


"We  neglected  to  account  for 


ferred  position.  According  to  when  such  prophes- 

the  lumbermen  and  the  econo-  made,  said  Mr.  .Mac- 


Bean.  addressing  the  Natural 
Resources  Conference  in  Vic¬ 
toria  last  week.  "We  did  not 
imagine  the  tremendous  pro¬ 
gress  that  would  be  made  all 
over  the  world  in  forestry  pro¬ 
grams." 

.Mr.  .MacBean  pointed  out 
that  when  authorities  surveyed 
the  forest  situation  .50  years  ago 
and  later  they  could  not  fore¬ 
see  the  great  improvements  in 
fire  protection,  natural  reseed¬ 
ing.  wide-scale  planting  and  in¬ 
tensive  silviculture  programs 
that  have  been  carried  out  not 
only  in  Canada  but  in  almost 
all  the  more  important  tree- 


mists  who  have  made  a  de- 


PRODUCTION  —  Tons 


tailed  study  of  the  situation.  Dissolving  and  .Special  . 

B.C.’s  apparently  rosy  future  Bleached  Sulphite  . 

so  far  as  forest  industry  is  con-  I'nbleached  Sulphite  . 

cerned  is  definitely  subject  to  Bh’ot’l'Pd  Sulphate  . 

I'nbleached  Sulphate  . 

reservations.  Chemical  . 

For  instance,  industry  has  Total  Chemical  . 

had  several  good  reasons  re-  -Mechanical  'Croundwoodi  . 


1957 

.328  172 
.544.014 
1.632.93K 
830.882 
7.30., 577 
228.7.50 
4. .302. 1.31 
.5.141.0.52 


1956 

411.747 
874.785 
1.8.34, .325 
8I2.,5.34 
801.280 
234.022 
4,78.c.682 
5.870.983 


10.381,128  10. .54.3,018 


1955 

410,899 

8.37,408 

1,738,413 

770,1.55 

870.229 

201.972 

4.4.38.078 

3,429.182 

9.987,841 


growing  regions. 

"There  is  no  lack  of  wood,” 
declared  .Mr.  MacBean  “The 
real  problem  is  one  of  selling 
in  competive  world  markets.” 

Only  about  one-fifth  of  B.C. 
wood  and  pulp  production  is 
sold  in  Canada,  and  coa.st  lum¬ 
ber  sales  to  eastern  Canada 
have  dropped  .50  per  cent  in  the 
pa.st  ten  years,  with  rail  freight 
charges  up  nearly  80  per  cent 
during  the  same  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  timber 
production  in  the  U.S.  is  about 
three  times  that  of  Canada, 
and  I'.S.  timber  growth  exceeds 
annual  cut  there  by  over  three 
billion  cubic  feet. 

In  spile  of  all  the  claims 
made,  the  average  acre  in  the 
Douglas  fir  region  of  Washing- 
lon-Oregon  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  80  per  cent  more  wood 
()\er  the  same  period  of  years 
than  the  average  acre  on  the 
coast  of  B.C. 


freight  r.ates  are  subject  to 
fluctuations  and  that  when  the 
rates  are  low  other  forest¬ 
growing  countries  are  just  as 
likely  to  benefit  as  B.C. 

Furthermore,  while  B.C.  does 
have  extensive  forests,  thev  are 


USED  IN  CANADA 

Dissolving  and  Special  . 

.32,815 

80,485 

82,593 

Stocks 

Total* 

Bleached  Sulphite  . 

l>)3.()3l 

211,3.57 

18.3,814 

Canada 

U.S.A. 

N.  Amer. 

Unbleached  Sulphite  . 

..  L.351.8,38 

1.4.30.112 

1..3,38.,500  Knd  of 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Bleached  Sulphate  . 

1.35.8;’8 

1.37.489 

121,996  1945  . 

1.38,721 

6, .340 

518.961 

Unbleached  S'dphate  . 

48,':.279 

.557..398 

4.57.4.31  1948  ,  . 

148..324 

15.218 

.571.609 

Other  Chemical  . 

188.131 

187.982 

180„384  1947  . 

93.405 

8,.30l 

608,925 

Total  Chemical  . 

. .  2.4'29,.542 

2.804.823 

2,.3.54.898  1948  . . 

109,195 

8,948 

737,498 

Mechanical  'Groundwnod'  . 

4.919.893 

5,403,249 

5,182.888  1949  .. 

121,190 

10,814 

740,811 

■"TOTAL  ALL  WOOD  PULP  .... 

..  8.088. 1.38 

8.093.589 

7.825,938  19,50  .. 

89.142 

8,241 

690.635 

EXPORTING 

1951  .. 

101,910 

7,588 

825,285 

Dissolving  and  Special  . 

281,244 

.3.34. .551 

3.58.148  1952  . 

122,512 

11.728 

9.54,887 

Bleached  Sulphite  . 

443,5.30 

483.056  i<)53 

111,244 

8,028 

879,780 

Unbleached  Sulphite  . 

278,9.32 

379.893 

3(i8,525  1954 

124.990 

8,204 

8.52.788 

Bleached  Sulphate  . 

874,205 

870.281 

8:32,044  1955 

80,080 

8.317 

761,213 

Unbleached  Sulphate  . 

248.781 

225..385 

214.273  |95fi  . 

100.073 

lO.lflO 

1,008,002 

Other  Chemical  . 

.38,827 

45,828 

40.917 

1.32.4:33 

19.332 

1.084,403 

Total  Chemical  . 

..  1,877.7.35 

2.109.288 

2.098,981 

Mechanical  'Groundwood)  . 

225.921 

288.491 

2.39.344 

■"TOTAL  ALL  WOOD  PULP  .. 

2.,302,.399 

2, .388.484 

2„388.420  (Newsprint 

V  Canadf 

Association  of 
figures) 

Where 

DIVIDENDS  ARE  PLACED 

On  Record 

Leading  Canadian  Corporatians  and  Financial  Institutions 
whose  Securities  are  in  the  Hands  of  the  Investing  Public 
Record  the  Declarations  of  Dividends  in  The  Financial  Times. 
Announcements  of  this  type  are  Definite  Evidence  of 
Financial  Stability  and  Successful  Management. 

Dividends  I^cently  Published 

Following  is  a  List  of  Corporations  and  Institutions  Whose 
Dividend  Declarations  Are  Published  in 

The  Financial  Times 


Ahitihl  Power  A  Paper  Co  l.td 
.Administration  and  Trust  Co. 
Acnew-Snrpass  Shoe  Stores  Ltd 
Aluminium  Limited 
Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada  Limited 
Amalitamated  Elertric  Corp.  Ltd. 
American  Nepheline  Limited 
Anttlo-Canadian  Telephone  Co. 
Anttlo-Canadian  Oil  Co.  Ltd. 

Anglo-Can  Pulp  A  Paper  Mills  Ltd 
AnKlo-Huronian  Limited. 

Argus  Corp.  Limited 

Auto  Electric  Service  Co.  Ltd. 

Banqiie  Canadienne  Natlonate 
Bank  of  Montreal 
Barymin  Corp.  Ltd. 

Bathurst  P.  A  P.  Co.  Ltd 
Beatibran  Corporation. 

Belding  Corticelli  Limited 

Bell  Telephone  Co,  of  Canada 

Belleterre  Quebec  .Mines  Ltd 

The  Borden  Company 

The  Bowater  Corp.  of  North  America 

Brazilian  Traction  l.ight  A  P  Co. 

British  American  Oil  Co.  Ltd. 

British  Columbia  Forest  Products  Ltd. 
B.C.  Packers  Limited 
B.C.  Power  Corp  Limited 
Broitlan  Reef  Mines.  Ltd 
Bulloch's  Ltd. 

Biilolo  Gold  Dredging  Ltd 
Burns  A  Co.  Limited 

Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale 
Canada  Iron  Foundries  Ltd. 

Canaria  .Machinery  Corp.  Ltd 
Canada  Malting  Co.  I.imited 
Canada  Northern  Power  Corp.  Ltd 
Canada  Permanent  Mortgage  Corp 
Canaria  Steamship  Lines  I.imited 
Canada  Wire  A  Cable  Co  Ltd. 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commeree 
Canadian  Breweries  I.imited 
Canadian  Bronze  Co.  Limited 
Canadian  Car  A  Foundry  Co  Ltd 
Canadian  Celaiiese  I.imited 
Canadian  Locomotive  Co  Ltd 
Canadian  Malartic  Gold  Mines  Ltd 
Canadian  Oil  Cos.  Ltd. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Canadian  I'tilities  Ltd 

Canadian  Vickers 

Canadian  Wallpaper  Mfrs.  Ltd. 

Canadian  West.  .Natural  Gas  Co.  Ltd. 

Canadian  Westinghoiise  Co.  Ltd. 

Catelli  Food  Proriiiets  Limited 
Central-Del  Rio  Oils 
Champion  Mutual  Fund 
Commonwealth  Inter  ( orp  Ltd 
Cons.  Mining  A  Smelting  Co.  Ltd 
Craig  Bit  Company 
R.  I.  Crain  l  imited 
Crown  Zellerbach 

David  A  F’rere  Ltd. 

Distillers  (  orporation-Seagrams  Ltd 
Dominion  Bridge  Co  Limited 
Dominion  Coal  Co.  I.imited 
Dominion  Engineering  Co.  Limited 
Dominion  Glass  Company  Ltd 
Dominion  Malting  Co.  Ltd 
Dominion  steel  A  Coal  Corp.  Ltd. 
Dominion  Stores  Limited 
Dominion  Textile  Co  l  imited 
Donohue  Brothers  Limited 
Dupuis  Freres  Limited 

East  Kootenay  Power 
East  Sullivan  .Mines  Ltd 
Eddy  Paper  Co.  Limited 
Enamel  A  Heating  Products  Ltd. 

T.  H.  Estabrooks  Co  Ltd 
Falconbridge  Ntckel  Mines 
Famous  Players  (Canadian)  Corp.  Ltd. 
Federal  Grain  Limited 
Foundation  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd. 
Gatineau  power  Co. 

General  Products  Mfg.  Corp.  Ltd. 
General  Steel  Wares  I.imited 
General  Trust  of  Canada 
Giant  Vellowknife  Gold  Mines  Ltd 
Great  West  Coal  Co.  Ltd 
Grouped  Income  Shares  Ltd 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  Canada 
Gypsum,  Lime  A  Alabastine  Can.  Ltd. 

Hendershot  Paper  Products  Ltd. 

High  Tower  Drilling  Co.  Ltd 
Highland-Bell  Ltd. 

Bollinger  Cons.  Gold  Mines  Ltd. 
Home  Oil  Co.,  Limited 


Hudson  Bav  Mining  A  smelting  Ltd 
Husky  Oil  A  Refining  Co  Ltd 

Imperial  Bank  ol  Canaria 
Imperial  Oil  l.td. 

Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  ot  Canaria  Ltd 
Iniernational  Paints  Can.  Limited 
Investors  Mutual  of  Canada.  Limited 

Johns-Manville  Corp. 

Kerr-Addison  Gold  Mines  Ltd. 
Kirkland  Lake  G.  M.  Co  Ltd 

Labatt  (John)  Limited 
Labrador  Mining  A  Exploration 
La  l.uz  Mines 

l.aiirentide  Acceptance  Corp. 

Leitch  Gold  Mines  Limited 
Leverage  F'und  of  Canada.  l.td. 

Loblaw  Groceterias  Co  Ltd. 

I.ohlaw  Companies  Ltd 

Macassa  Mines  Limited 
MacKinnon  Structural  Steel  Co.  Ltd. 
MacMillan  A  Bloedel  Co  l  td 
Madsen  Red  Lake  Gold  Mines 
Mailman  Corp  Limited 
Massey-Harris  Co.  l.td 
McCoII-Frontenac  Oil  Co  Ltd 
McIntyre  Porcupine  Mines  Ltd 
.Melchers  Distilleries  Limited 
Mersey  Paper 

Robert  Mitchell  ot  Can.  Limited 
Montreal  City  A  District  Rank 
Montreal  I.oromotive  Works  Limited 
Henry  Morgan  A  Co.  Ltd 

National  Steel  Car  Corp,  l.td. 

•Nirhi  Consolidated  Dredging  Ltd 
New  Calumet  Mines 
New  Dickenson  Mines 
Noranda  Mines  Limited 
Northern  Quebec  Power 
Northwestern  I'tilities  Ltd 
Nova  Scotia  Light  A  Power  Co. 

Pamoiir  Porcupine  Limited 
Parker  Drilling  Co  ot  Can  Ltd 
Pato  Consolidated  Gold  Dredging 
Penmans  I  imiteri 
Pembina  Pipe  Line  Ltd. 

Placer  Development  Limited 
Powell  River  Co.  Ltd. 

Power  Corporation  of  Canada  Ltd 

Quebec  Power  Company 

Reitman’s  I.imited 

Renabie  Mines  Limited 

Resources  ot  Canada  Inv.  Fund  Ltd. 

Reynolds  Aluminum 

Robinson.  Littie  A  Co.  Ltd. 

A-  V.  Roe  Canada  Ltd. 

Royal  Rank  ot  Canada 
Royalite  Oil  Co.  Ltd 

St.  Lawrence  Corp.  Limited 
San  .Antonio  Gold  Mines 
Shawinigan  Water  A  Power  (  n 
Sherwin-Williams  Co  of  Canad.s  Ltd. 
Shirriff’s  Ltd. 

Sicks’  Breweries  I.imited 
Sllverwood  Dairies  Limited 
Simpson's  Limited 
Sisene  Gold  Mines  l.td 
Slater  (N.S.)  Co.  Lid 
Southern  Can.  Power  Co.  l.td 
Standard  Paving  A  Materials  Ltd 
Steel  Co.  ol  Canada  I.imited 
Slow  ell  Screw  Co.  Ltd 
Sullivan  Consolidated  Mines  Ltd. 

Sun  Life  Assur.  Co.  of  Canada 
Supertest  Petroleum  Prod.  Ltd. 
Supercrete 
Switson  Industries 

Toronto  Dominion  Rank 
Trans  Mountain  Pipe  Line 

United  Amusement  Corp.  Ltd. 

United  Grain  Growers  Ltd. 

United  Keno  Hill  Mines 
United  Steel  Corp  Ltd. 

Ventures  Limited 

Wahasso  Cotton  Co.  Limited 
Waite  Amulet  Mines  Limited 
Westeel  Products  Limited 
Western  Grocers  Limited 
George  Weston  Ltd. 

Woods  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd. 

Zeller’s  Limited 


Canada 

U.S.A 

Tons 

Tons 

1945  . 

....  .3..591 .901 

724,448 

1948  .. 

....  4, .308,083 

770,890 

1947  ... 

....  4,820.184 

825„554 

1948  ... 

....  4,982,8.34 

887,494 

1949  ... 

....  5.I76.,327 

899,528 

19,50  ... 

....  5.278,585 

1,014,703 

1951  ... 

....  5.518,279 

1,124,748 

19.52  ... 

....  5.887.051 

1,148,884 

19.53  .. 

....  5,721  .'298 

1.083.982 

19,54  ... 

....  5,984,207 

1,211,158 

19.55  ... 

....  8.190.847 

1.5.52.294 

19.58  ... 

...  8.488.815 

1,717,243 

1957  . 

...  8,;i98.114 

1.825.897 

Shipments 

Canada 

U.S.A. 

Tons 

Tons 

1945  ... 

....  3..552,90a 

7'25,465 

1948  ... 

....  4.498.280 

782,012 

1947  ... 

....  4,873.283 

8.32,471 

1948  ... 

....  4.987,044 

886,849 

1949  ... 

....  5.184.3.32 

897,880 

19.50  ... 

....  5,310.8.33 

1.017,278 

1951  ... 

....  5..503.5II 

1,125,421 

19.52  . . . 

....  5.888.449 

1,142.706 

19.53  ... 

....  5. 7.32, .384 

1 ,087,882 

19.54  ... 

_  5.970,481 

1,212,978 

19.55  ... 

....  8.235..557 

1,5,30,181 

19.58  . . . 

....  8.448,822 

L715,.370 

1957  . . . 

....  8„383.7,34 

1.816,7.35 

Tfie  Hnandal  'ffmes 


required. 

"In  CIL’.s  textile  fibre  opera¬ 
tion  there  are  among  the 
employee.s  working  on  re¬ 
search  and  technical  control, 
13  holding  Ph.D.  degrees,  four 
Masters,  45  Bachelors,  and  18 
graduates  of  non-degree  col¬ 
leges.  Only  78  of  the  597  hourly 
paid  employees,  of  a  total  work 
force  of  900,  are  unskilled,  a 
much  lower  proportion  than  is 
loiind  in  mosl  industries. 

"This  company,  along  with 
others  in  the  industry,  is  pro¬ 
viding  work  and  interesting 
careers  for  the  type  of  people 
that  Canada  needs  if  it  is  to 
realize  its  destiny,  which  will 
come  through  the  development 
of  manufacturing  industry.” 

Ian  D.  Ritchie,  Assistant 
Manager,  Textile  Fibres  De¬ 
partment,  Du  Pont,  said  that 
his  company  in  1953  built  a 
chemical  plant  at  Maitland, 
Ont.,  to  provide  basic  chemicals 
for  the  manufacture  of  nylon 
yarns  and  fibres. 

"This  plant  cost  about  $.30 
million  and  employs  700  people 
of  whom  an  exceptionally  large 
percentage  are  skilled  crafts¬ 
men.  highly  trained  operators 
and  technically  trained  staff. 
There  exists  no  other  outlet  for 
the  products  of  this  plant, 
other  than  a  small  amount  of 
uncertain  export  business,  than 
the  Canadian  market.” 

Mr.  Ritchie  added  that  the 
co.st  of  building  in  Canada  was 
at  least  15%  more  than  the  cost 
of  a  similar  plant  located  in 
the  southern  U.S.  due  to  added 
cost  of  equipment  and  special¬ 
ized  construction  requirements 
to  offset  effects  of  the  Canadian 
climate, 

«**  *•*  *!* 

Douglas  Keefe,  Vice-presi¬ 
dent  'Yarns  &  Fibres*,  Cana¬ 
dian  Chemical  and  Cellulose 
Co.,  noted  that  production  of 
acetate  staple  fibre  was  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  his  company’s 
large  plant  at  Edmonton.  “Raw 
materials  for  our  fibre  produc¬ 
tion-wood  pulp,  acetic  acid, 
acetone — are  all  produced  by 
us  in  Canada. 

"Transportation  is  one  of  the 
major  elements  of  our  cost.  In 
19.58.  outward  freight  co.st  us 
$4,749,000.00,  an  expenditure  of 
great  benefit  to  the  Canadian 
(‘conomy.  Freight  on  staple 
fibre  from  the  Edmonton  plant 
to  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  the  centre 
of  our  distribution  area,  is  as 


representative  ports  for  Euro¬ 
pean  fibre  shipments,  to  Sher¬ 
brooke.” 

The  industry  had  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  present  tariff 
item  557c,  which  now  deals 
with  staple,  be  divided  into 
two  items,  one  to  cover  staple 
fibre  and  tow  (a  non-cut  form) 
and  the  second  to  cover  staple 
further  processed  into  what  is 
called  "sliver.”  The  present 
rates  of  duty  —  none  under 
British  Preferential  classifica¬ 
tion,  7''g%  under  the  Mo.st- 
Favored  Nation,  and  10% 
under  the  General— should  be 
10,  15  and  20  per  cent  respec¬ 
tively  in  each  item.  In  two 
instances  there  also  should  be 
a  minimum  rate  per  pound. 

"Manufacture  of  staple  fibre 


the  Board  as  “reasonable  and 
moderate.”  suggested  that  any 
increase  in  rates  should  be  less 
than  those  asked. 

The  industry’s  application 
was  opposed  by  Italviscosa, 
S.P.A.,  of  Milan,  Italy;  Zell- 
wolle-Lenzing  A.  G.,  of  Lenzing, 
Austria;  Chemstrand  Limited, 
of  London,  England;  Farben- 
fabriken  Bayer  A.  G.,  of  Lever¬ 
kusen,  Germany;  John  B. 
Stetson  Co.  (Canada)  Ltd.,  of 
Brockville,  Ont.;  and  Esmond 
Mills  Ltd.,  of  Granby,  Quebec, 
but  mostly  only  in  part  and  on 
the  grounds  that  tariff  in¬ 
creases  on  all  staple  fibres 
would  provide  some  Canadian 
producers  with  monopoly  con¬ 
trol. 

This  was  the  third  hearing 
held  by  the  Tariff  Board  into 
duties  on  imported  textiles  and 
textile  products  since  last 


in  Canada  at  the  present  time  November.  Many  more  hear- 
LS  unprofitable,  here  being  an  ^ 


operating  loss  of  3.56%  on  the 
total  investment  employed  in 
1957. 


textile  and  clothing,  will  be 
held. 


Cigorette  Withdrawols 
Up  12  P.C.  Lost  Yoor 

Ottawa.  —  Tax-paid  with¬ 
drawals  of  cigarettes  for  con¬ 
sumption  ( indicated  by  the  salt 
of  excise  revenue  stamps) 
climbed  nearly  12  per  cent  in 
1957  to  30,149,746.000  from  26,- 
997,705,000  in  1956,  accorctog  to 
DBS.  Withdrawals  of  cigars 
increased  14.5  per  cent  to  292,- 
650,000  from  255,570,000,  but 
those  of  cut  tobacco  fell  3.7 
per  cent  to  20,419,000  pounds 
from  21,205,000,  snuff  3.3  per 
cent  to  799,000  pounds  from 
826,000,  and  raw  leaf  1.3  per 
cent  to  987,000  pounds  from 
1,000,000. 

Stocks  of  unmanufactured 
to'izdcco  at  the  end  of  1957  de¬ 
clined  over  23  per  cent  to  119,- 
584,134  pounds  from  the  1956 
year-end  total  of  155,714,701 
pounds.  Stocks  of  flue-cured  to¬ 
bacco  fell  to  99,293,741  pounds 
from  132,879,807  a  year  earlier, 
dark  to  2.096,010  pounds  from 
2,341,984,  cigar  to  9,567,198 
pounds  from  12,034,764,  and 
“other”  tobaccos  to  992,750 
pounds  from  1,128,920.  Holdings 


Wear-resistance  is  one  ot  the  outstanri-  of  burley  tobaCCO  rOSe  tO  5,- 


Paper  Board 

Produced  Used  in  Canada 


"The  short-term  effect  on  ra"^  S‘‘*his^eur“elvTer:nsr^^^^^^^^  872.315  pounds  from  5,695,711 

prices  of  any  increase  in  duty  useful  for  such  applications  and  pipe  to  1,762. 1'lO  pounds 

on  Staple  fibre  is  difficult  to  liners  and  gears.  from  1,633,515. 

assess  for  many  reasons  but  at  — — — 

present  the  Canadian  textile  POPOr  BOQrd 

industry  is  in  a  depressed  ^  _ 

.tate.  and  th.  probability  of  U..d  ,o  Canada 

any  increase  In  prices  Is  some-  ,S5,  ,95^  ,955  ,957  ,,59  1555 

what  remote.  Liner  Board  ..  295,271  314,638  243,136  260,744  272„562  239,392 

‘A  study  in  which  the  Chip  Bd.  3,387  2,814  3,646  3,027  3.370  3,498 

DOtential  added  cost  has  been  Corrugat.  Board  157,287  156,619  144,2,50  132,638  134.627  129,990 

t  r  7  f  Total  455.945  474,071  391,032  396,409  410.359  372.880 

calculated  for  a  typical  range  Boxboard  Grade* 

of  consumer  articles  shows  Folding  Board  .  193,539  205,750  185,057  186,209  197,130  179,180 

that  in  no  case  does  the  in-  Set-up  Board  43,268  45,828  46,305  37,486  39,342  37,918 

crease  exceed  1%  of  the  selling  All  Other  Board  1.53,256  160,770  165,842  142,156  149.471  151,951 

price  and  in  most  cases  is  Total  .  390,063  412,348  397,204  365,851  385.943  369,049 

much  lower  ”  Paperboard  846,008  886,419  788,236  762,260  798 .302  741,929 

Courtaulds  filed  with  the  Wrapping  Papers 

Board  a  separate  brief,  sup-  Wrapping  paper  production  in  Canada  in  1957  was  269,177  tons 
porting  the  main  industry  pre-  as  against  280,951  tons  in  1956  and  257,870  tons  in  1955. 


Liner  Board  ..  295,271  314,638  243,136  260,744  272,562  239,392 

Com.  Chip  Bd.  3,387  2,814  3,646  3,027  3.370  3,498 

Corrugat.  Board  157,287  156,619  144,2.50  132,638  134.627  129,990 

Total  455.945  474,071  391,032  396,409  410.359  372,880 

Boxboard  Grades 

Folding  Board  .  193,539  205,750  185,057  186,209  197,130  179,180 

Set-up  Board  43,268  45,828  46,305  37,486  39,342  37,918 

All  Other  Board  1.53,256  160,770  165,842  142,156  149.471  151,951 

Total  .  390,063  412,348  397,204  365,851  385.943  369,049 

Total  Paperboard  846,008  886,419  788,236  762,260  798  ,302  741,929 

Wrapping  Papers 

Wrapping  paper  production  in  Canada  in  1957  was  269,177  tons 


GRAHAM  &  CO. 

MEMBERS 

MONTREAL  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
CANADIAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

The  /nvestmeni  Dealers'  Association  of  Canada 


sentation  but  .stressing  the  Consumption  in  Canada  was  251.577  tons  as  compared  with 
need  for  “a  suitable  rate  of 

.  ,  ,  1-  j  .  •  .  Exports  of  wrapping  paper  were  up  in  1957  at  18,336  tons  as 

duty  to  be  applied  to  imports  agginj-j  jggg 

from  British  Preferential  _ _ _ _ 

sources.” 

The  Textile  Workers  Union 
of  America,  CLC,  AFL-CIO, 

urged  the  Board  to  “give  fav-  ^  D  A  U  A 

ourable  consideration  to  the  in-  VJfxA^I  tr^lwX 

dustry  petition.”  Canadian  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  MEMBERS 

Slandard  Chemical  Co.  Ltd..  MONTRIAL  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

and  DOW  Chemical  of  Canada  CANADIAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

Ltd.,  all  supported  the  indus- 
try  as  an  important  buyer  of 

Canadian-made  chemicals,  rhe  Investment  Dealers  Association  of  Canada 

pointing  out  that  in  some  cases 

sections  of  chemical  plants  ^37  Si.  Jome*  St.  West  AV.  8-3277 

could  not  operate  without  staple  k^ftUTDBAl  1 

fibre  production.  MONTREAL  1  j 

Canadian  Association  of  Con-  I 

sumers,  in  a  brief  described  by  I 


437  St.  James  St.  West 

MONTREAL  I 


AV.  8-3277 


Pipe  Line  Deliveries 
Of  Oil  Gained  in  1957 

Ottawa.  —  Net  deliveries  of 
nil  through  Canadian  pipe  lines 
increa.sed  5.8  in  19,57.  but. 
according  to  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics  figures,  there  were  de¬ 
clines  in  the  final  five  months 
of  (he  year.  1957  total  was  290.- 
8,57,812  barrels  compared  with 
274.940, .340  in  1956.  December 
deliveries  were  down  8.9%.  to 

23.907.6.30  barrels  from  the 
I  year-earlier  total  of  26,243,931 

barrels. 

Provincial  deliveries  in  19.57 
were  as  follows;  British  Col¬ 
umbia.  .56,5.35.184  barrels  (47,- 
251.841  in  19.58) :  Alberta,  13.- 
.57n,.320  '17,8.30.462);  Saskatche¬ 
wan.  17,691,«)8  (16.7.32,869); 

Manitoba.  77,441.741  (73..344,- 

246);  Ontario.  44.189.7,59  (43.- 
022,882);  and  Quebec.  81,428.- 

9.30  '78.7.58.440). 

It  IS  estimated  hy  International  Nickel 
that  the  initial  yearly  production  rate  of 
nickel  at  its  new  project  in  Manitoba. 
Canada,  in  1961  will  approximate  69,000,- 
000  pounds  .This  output  will  be  increased 
as  soon  as  possible  to  7.5,000.000  pounds 
annually. 


I 

^0,  convenient®- 


IN  THI  HEART  OF 
THE  HOTEL,  THEATRE 
and 

BUSINESS  DISTRICT 

Aviation  Bldg.,  on  UnivowitT 
Pro#  PaHcino  on  Bolmont  St. 

^  ^  LOONCI 

cafe 

The  Ultimott 
In  Grocious 
Dining  .  .  . 

LUNCHEON  •  DINNER 
COCKTAILS 

•ctj  SUPPER 


air  cohditioned 

^  RESERVATIONS: 

CALL  RALPH,  UN  6  4Z29 


THE  LOWEST  COST 


PAST  —  DEPENDABLB  —  SAFE 


FREIGHT  TRANSPORTATION 


FROM  EASTERN  CANADA  TO  YUKON  TERRITORY 

I  IS  VIA  VANCOUVERg  B.C. 

*  AND 

I 

I  WH ITE  PASS  AND  YUKON  ROUT! 


For  Rotes  ond  Schedule  -  Coll  or  Write: 

I 

I  F.  G.  Downey, 

I  General  Traffic  Monoger, 

I  501  Stondord  Building, 

^  Voncouver  2,  B.C. 

PHONE:  MU  3-7221 


WHITE  PASS  &  YUKON  ROUTE 

The  Container  Route 

SERVING  THE  YUKON  FOR  57  YEARS  WITH  SCHEDULED  FREIGHT  SERVICE 


V 


t  Con  be  t^oiie 

Research  Has  Established  A 
$7,000  House  Can  Be  Built 


Uranium  Maintains  Output 
Value  of  Mining  Industry 


it,  iutjo 


Iosearch  house  have  now  been 
rvealed  showing  that  low  cost 


lousing  can  be  built,  at  about  research. 


deviations  as  a  result  of  this  good. 


T.OOO  per  unit  requiring 
lonthly  payments  of  only  $60. 
The  project  was  first  under- 


Studs— 2”  X  4"  at  16”  O.C. 
Standard  construction. 


Objectives  of  this  re.search.  atanaara  construction.  Lead.  lb. 

in  Mr.  Hipcl's  words  were  tc  Siding — sanded  plj’wood'  Magnesium,  lb. 

(V  Prove  that  builders  can  a*  combined  sheathing  and  ex- 


lesearch  Committee,  under  ^.jth  a  $500  lot.  includ-  ^MHC.  but  is  approved  by  paHadium',  iridium 

He  chairmanship  of  W  M.  j„g  g„  elements  which  can  be  Pl.vwood  Manutactur-  etc.,  troy  oz. 

IcCancc.  At  that  time,  the  purchased  with  a  10  per  cent  on  Platinum,  troy  oz. 

ommittee  had  competed  two  American  Research  House.  1"  Selenium  Ib^ 

ays  of  meetings  with  govern-  x  3’  battens  at  16  '  O.C.  on  ex-  ^Xiu^  lb 

lent  housing  and  research  qualifv  tenor  model  looks  good.  Have  rpin  lb 

gencies,  and  had  assumed  the  ‘  _  used  on  housing.  Titanium  ore.  ton 

isk  of  developing  a  low-cost  '5'  That  a  good,  practical  Ceiling  Joiits— 2"  x  6”  at  24"  Tungsten  iW03>  lb, 
ouse  that  should  incorporate  building  code  can  reduce  the  q  pjql  jq  CMHC  standards.  Uranium  <U308'  lb 
II  the  cost-cutting  features  uf  housing.  The  budget  though  approved  by  ,\BC.  Zinc,  lb _ 


used  on  housing. 


ne  builders  could  devise,  and  research  house  is  a  3-bedroom, 
till  remain  reasonably  close  non-ba.'ement  unit.  24’  x  36’  — 


-I  the  building  .standards. 

The  committee  did  not  at 


864  square  feet,  with  the  same 
living  area  as  a  hrick  house 


Used  '-2”  lath. 

Rafters — 2”  x  6”  at  24”  O.C. 
Not  to  CMHC  standards, 
though  approved  by  NBC. 


ny  time  concern  themselves  "'*b  925  square  feel.  Reef  Sheeting — 

ith  prices  of  land,  financing.  Plywood  is  used  extensively  Not  to  CMHC 

r  any  element  which  was  non-  throughout  the  house,  and  it  is  though  approved  t 

tructural.  in  use  of  this  in  sheets  thinner  1”  x  2”  notched 

CMHC  arranged  the  mortg-  'ban  required  by  CMHC.  that  to  support  edge 

ge  financing  on  a  direct  loan  most  deviation  has  occurred  sheets.  Should  u 

asis,  and  at  present  there  are  from  standards.  But  the  build-  between  ratters, 

1^0  of  these  experimental  ers  and  research  committee  2”s  did  good  job 

ouses;  one,  now  complete  at  are  completely  satisfied  that  Roofing— Asphali 

’reston,  Ontario,  and  the  other  their  use  is  legitimate.  3  12  pitch  —  not 


sheets.  Should  use  2”  x  4”.s 
between  rafters,  though  1”  x 


nder  construction  at  Dart- 
nouth.  N.S. 

No  particularly  revolutionary 
rodiicts  have  been  u.sed.  and 


Bathroom— has  no  window, 
Hipel  finds  advantages  in  this— 
similar  to  his  own  home. 

Utility  Room— not  to  C.MHC 


Ihere  have  been  no  freak  regulations  which  are  under  re 
lethods  of  construction.  All  anyway. 

rennirements  n  I  I  he  Storage  Cabinet  c‘loset  wal' 


he  requirements  of  t  he 
national  Building  Code  have 
'('I'n  met,  but  there  are  some 
ninor  deviations  from  CMHC 
tandards. 


Storage  Cabinet — closet  wall 
to  replace  top  cupboards  — 
greater  space,  saved  $50. 

Heating  System  —  heated 
crawl  space,  no  duct  work,  re- 


.C.eorge  Hipel  built  the  house  'er.se  flow  unit,  completely  in- 
Preston.  Well-known  as  one  sulated,  Hipel  has  it  in  his  own 
1  NHB.A’s  most  research-  home,  approves  uniform 
ninded  members,  he  volun-  warmth  produced  by  plenum 
eered  to  produce  a  set  of  system. 

ilans  incorporating  pretty  well  Foundation  8  wall.  2  high. 


duce  bumps  in  the  shingles. 

Iniulatien — 3”  batts  on  walls 
—.50  per  cent  greater  than 
normally  used.  3”  batts  on  Total  non-melallics  .  1611.341.5!)!)  167.289.834 

ceiling.  '  ~ 

Vapor  Barrier  —  2mm  poly-  Ottawa  —  Canada  metal  min-  again  have  to  carry  much  of 
Ihene  over  insulation  on  side-  inp  industry  missed  the  19.56  the  burden  ol  maintaining  the 

W'alls,  produces  protection  record  production  total  by  just  le\el  ol  total  \  allies  prod  in  ed 

trom  checking  of  exterior  nlv-  $6  million.  This  may  sound  like  by  the  metal  mining  industry. 


Quantity 

Value 

$ 

Quantity 

V'alue 

$ 

MetAllict 

Antimony,  lb. 

2,140,432 

6R7,.527 

1,411.000 

353,697 

Bismuth,  lb. 

285.861 

544.900 

276,791 

536,599 

Cadmium,  lb. 

2,339,421 

3.977,016 

2,340,015 

3,978,025 

Calcium,  lb. 

394,900 

513.305 

66,341 

83,589 

Cobalt,  lb. 

3.516,670 

9.065.493 

3,736.178 

8,081,226 

Copper,  lb. 

709.720,.590 

292.958,091 

692,053.656 

199.543,377 

Gold,  troy  oz. 

4.383.863 

151.024,080 

4,436,101 

148,786,827 

Indium,  troy  oz. 

363.192 

795,390 

385,000 

847,000 

Iron  ore,  ton 

22,348.278 

160.362.118 

22,386.993 

1.55.549,111 

Iron,  remelt,  ton 

159,874 

7,996.897 

186.700 

6,148,000 

Lead,  lb. 

377,708,904 

,58,.582,651 

375,819.451 

.52,464,39.5 

Magnesium,  lb. 

19,212.298 

6.079.890 

16,073.467 

5.180.9.56 

Manganese  ore.  ton 

1,900 

Molybdenum,  lb. 

841.647 

9.55,328 

874.600 

1.145,726 

Nickel,  lb. 

357,030.311 

222,204.860 

376,‘26.5,731 

261.2,53.209 

Palladium,  iridium. 

etc.,  troy  oz. 

163.4.51 

6.681,098 

213.285 

7.726,9.30 

Platinum,  troy  oz. 

151.3.57 

13.723.992 

196,077 

17,4!l0.00t) 

Selenium,  lb. 

330.38!! 

4.460.2.52 

3.52,871 

3.763,, 500 

Silver,  troy  oz. 

28,431,847 

23.497,681 

.30.1.38,447 

26.319.907 

Tellurium,  lb. 

7.867 

13.767 

34.503 

63.981 

Tin,  lb. 

7.56.934 

670.441 

809,000 

764,505 

Titanium  ore.  ton 

2.310 

16..561 

10.485 

54,6.38 

Tungsten  (W03)  lb. 

2,271.4.37 

6..362,.368 

1.992,840 

.5,579.952 

Uranium  (U308'  lb. 

4,581.060 

4.5,7.3‘2.145 

12,875.799 

130,911.234 

Zinc,  lb 

845.285,12.5 

123,4.37.344 

824.617,875 

99,696,301 

Total  metallics 

1.146.349..595 

1.136.411.385 

Non-metallics 

Arsenious  oxide,  lb. 

1,7!)0,.381 

77.612 

.3,385,368 

111.717 

Asbestos,  ton 

1,014.240 

99.8.59.969 

1.061.419 

106.39, 5,20(1 

Barite,  ton 

,320.835 

3.031.034 

216,325 

2.461.538 

Diatomite,  ton 

40 

168 

3,360 

Feldspar,  ton 

18,153 

,364.849 

20.567 

390,804 

Fluorspar,  ton 

140,071 

.3,4(I7..5H2 

68,46.3 

1,798,308 

Gypsum,  ton 

4.895.811 

7.260.‘’36 

4..5(I0.664 

6.256, .349 

Iron  oxides,  ton 

8.803 

l!l(;,225 

7,700 

182,508 

Lithia.  lb. 

4.789.36(1 

2.843,9,50 

,5..373.II00 

2.9.5.5,1.50 

Magnesitic-dolomil  e 

and  brucite 

2.7f:3.181 

2,695,190 

Mica,  lb. 

1.843.811 

!I5,666 

l,4‘’7,4ia 

95.798 

Mineral  waters,  gal. 

292.526 

149  387 

302.000 

151.700 

Nepheline  syenite,  ton  180,006 

3.,574,140 

202.942 

2,716,954 

Peat,  moss,  ton 

128,054 

4.240.714 

132.,535 

4, 304. 694 

Pvrite.  pvrrholite.  ton  1.046.740 

4..538.7!;5 

1.239.606 

5.018,610 

Quartz.  Ion 

2,142.234 

.3,038,.5t3 

2,114.1.34 

3,0.52.803 

Salt,  ton 

1,590.803 

12.144.476 

1.760.042 

15.074.0.50 

Silica  brick.  M 

5.799 

7:)6.817 

4.238 

646.938 

Soapstone  and  talc*. 

ton  29,326 

.36,5.2'.’6 

33.05,3 

433,401 

Sodium  sulphate,  ton  181.063 

2.838.186 

1.57.8,5.3 

2..554..30n 

Sulrtbur  in  smelter 

gas.  ton 

236.0!1!! 

2,.3’23..i90 

246.3,37 

2.463.370 

Tilaniiim  dioxide,  ton 

1.57,374 

7.682.911 

185..500 

7„528.00() 

Real  Estate  Business  To  Flourish  in  1958 
Because  of  Need  and  Money  for  Building 


trom  checking  of  exterior  ply¬ 
wood. 

Plaster  Walls  and  Ceiling— 


a  big  figure  but  it  is  not  when 
one  considers  that  the  total 


Normal  plaster  used,  to  check  output  amounted  to  $1,130,000 


Last  year  uranium  scored  the 
tremendous  adiance  tfor  'vliich 
the  industry  has  been  prepar- 


11  he  knew  about  low-cost  footings  parHtions 

r.i.,nc  or,  "0  ffost  condition  when  crawl  * 


action  of  no  bridging  and  OOO  tagain.st  $1,138,000,000  in  ing  lot  years)  producing  a  total 


of  $130,000,000  compared  with 


l.ousing.  These  plans  were  ap-  couauion  woe.,  craw. 

Proved  bv  the  government  ^and  fill,  cover- 

musing  agencies,  and  during 

_  .  _ _ ,  3  insulation  on  concrete  walls. 


Cracks  in  plaster  will  appear  It  is  unfortunately  somewhat  only  $45,000,000  in  19.56, 


more  readliy  than  in  drywall,  of  a  certainty  that  1958  will 


ast  summer  Mr.  Hipel,  to- 
;ether  with  Sam  Gitterman  of 
MHC.  Walter  Ball  of  NRC. 
md  W.  M.  McCance.  worked 
Hit  the  final  details  of  the 
muse.  .Mr.  Hipel  and  Mr  Mc- 
'ance  were  g  I'v  e  n  carte 
danche  as  far  as  building 
odes  were  concerned.  They 
uudied  the  re.search  house  at 
iVashington. 


Vapor  harrier  wrapped  around 
plate  and  boxing  to  prevent  air 
infiltration. 

Joists— Standard  2”  x  8”  at 
16"  O.C.  No  double  joists  under 
partitions,  no  bridging,  not  to 
CMHC  or  NBC.  I”  x  4"  tie  be¬ 
low  joists. 

Sub-Floor— '2”  plywood,  not 


though  none  to  date. 

Painting  —  Exterior  and  In¬ 
terior — Two  coats,  not  accord- 


see  another  drop  in  value  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  sub.stantial  re¬ 
covery  in  the  prices  for  copper 


The  more  important  de¬ 
creases.  as  shown  in  the  table 
adjoining,  were  in  copper  t$93 


ing  to  CMHC.  though  approved  ^pd  in  the  shipments  of  iron  mdionL  gold  '$3  million',  lead 


by  paint  manufacturers. 

Balance  ef  Construction  — 

.According  to  regulations. 

(Cost  breakdown  of  budget 
research  house  follows. ' 


ore  The  further  upswing  in 
uranium  output  will  of  course 
make  a  difference, 

.lust  as  in  19.57  uranium  will 


($6  million',  zinc  ($26  million 
Nickel  the  only  other  important 
base  metal  scored  an  increase 
of  $39  milion  over  the  previous 
year. 

In  the  fields  of  non-metallic 
minerals  a  net  gain  of  $7  mil- 


,  a  J  "  ■  Sub-Floor-'j”  plywood,  not  COST-STANDARD  BUDGET  RESEARCH  HOUSE  mincralc  a  net  'rain  of  $7  mil 

uudjed  the  re.search  house  at  ,0  cMHC  or  NRC  codes  though  Building  Permit  . . . 

)\ashington.  tested  by  Plywood  Manufactur-  Excavation  Grading  .  _ 1_ _ 

Although  Mr,  Hipel's  house  prs  Association  of  British  Co-  Foundation  L.  &•  M .  e 

at  Preston  does  comply  with  lumbia  as  suitable.  Edges  sup-  .  ,  r,,;-,  (  , 

National  Building  Code  require-  ported  by  1”  x  2”  notched  into  p|a).*(ci^i,i^rT  [  \.  m .  36'i.(k 

ments.  it  docs  vary  from  joists  instead  of  2"  x  4"  nailed  Uoating  L  &M .  455. ou 


Toronto  —  (Special)  —  The 
Canadian  realty  investment 
business  anticipates  a  good, 
better-than-average  return  in 
1958,  according  to  Elliot  N. 
Yarmon,  president  of  the  Tor¬ 
onto  firm  of  Tankoos  Yarmon 
Ltd. 

"The  uncertainty  that  has 
prevailed  in  business  circles  in 
general  during  the  past  18 
mouths  will  give  way  to  a  more 
buoyant  outlook,  .stimulated  by 
less  expensive  and  thus  more 
readily  available  inie.stment 
funds,”  he  said  in  an  inter\  iew 
with  The  Financial  Times. 

Mr.  Yarmon,  whose  firm  ftas 
sunk  more  than  .$65  million  into 
Canadian  industry  during  the 
past  four  years,  said  that  the 
business  cycle  was  on  the  up¬ 
swing  and  that  talk  of  a  pro¬ 
longed  recession  was  "com¬ 
pletely  groundless.” 

‘‘Savings  deposits  in  banks." 
said  Mr.  Yarmon.  "hai  e  ne\  cr 
been  higher.  Furthermore,  the 
total  amount  of  money  being 
paid  off  by  Canadians  exceeds 
by  a  great  percentage  the  sum 
they  owe  on  new  purchases. 
Looking  at  the  economic  .--itua- 
tion  objectively,  one  couldn't 
be  anything  but  optimistic." 

The  two  major  political  par¬ 
ties,  he  pointed  out.  had  for 
some  time  realized  that  indus¬ 
trialists  across  the  country 
have  been  hedging  oxer  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  ollicc  and  plant  fa 
cilities,  both  of  which  arc  in 
premium  demand 

■'Rents,  even  in  what  can  he 
called  depressed  areas,  are 
steadily  rising  in  all  pro' ■ 
inces."  emphasized  .Mr.  5'ar- 
mon.  ".Ml  of  whieh  goes  to 
show  that  ('anadian  industry 
needs,  and  is  w  illing  to  pay  lor. 
modern  office,  laclory  and 
shopping  centre  site's  and 
.sirucinres." 

He  was  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  Canadian  really  invesl- 
meiil  business  was  as  good  in 
1957  as  it  was  in  1956.  Hie  great- 
by  an  increase  in  the  value  ol 
asbestos  and  salt,  which  to¬ 
gether  improved  by  about  $in 
milion.  offsetting  reductions  in 
barite  and  gypsum  primarily 

A  lurlher  reduction  was  re¬ 
ported  in  coal  output  \alues 
and  'olumc  ($6  milion)  while 
pelroleiim  production  showi'd  a 
lair  increa.se  ol  $38  milion 
which  however  is  due  primarily 
to  production  gains  in  the  fir.sl 
few  months  of  19,57. 


e.st  year  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

And  he  was  firm  in  his  belief 
that  U.S.  investors,  who  have 
found  a  "tax  haven”  in  Canada 
as  a  result  of  the  lower  succes¬ 
sion  duties  nere  which  in  .lome 
cases  add  up  to  55  per  cent, 
will  continue  to  pluck  their 
funds  from  State-side  blue-chip 
securities  to  sink  into  Canadian 
office  buildings,  shopping  cen¬ 
tres  and  industrial  properties. 

Said  Mr.  N'armon:  “As  long 
as  the  present  attractions  for 
such  investment  continue  to 
exist— and  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  otherwise— more  and 
more  U.S.  hinds  will  find  their 
way  in  Canada  for  long  term 
realty  investments." 

U.S.  iii'cstors  here  arc  aided 
by  the  lack  of  a  capital  gains 
lax,  substantial  inheritance  lax 
benefits,  opportunities  lor  ap¬ 
preciation  of  investments  and  a 
generally  higher  yield  on  the 
monies  they  pour  into  the  coun¬ 
try 

.\nd  the  interesting  aspect  of 
this  venture  capital  program, 
conducted  by  Mr.  5'armon  and 
a  tew  others  who  have  their 
lingers  on  the  pursc-strings  ol 
hungry  US.  iinestment  trusts 
and  private  syndicates,  is  that 
it  IS  looked  on  w’ith  favor  by 
those  who  drew  up  the  Gordon 
Report  on  ('anada’s  economic 
de\  elopment. 

With  immigration  continuing 
at  a  high  pace,  in  spifi*  of  peri- 
die  cut-backs,  coupled  with  the 
rising  birth-rate,  the  demand 
lor  more  adequate  housing  is 
bound  to  be  maintained  lor 
many  years,  Mr.  N'armon  add¬ 
ed. 


Mr.  Yarmon  said  that  the 
availability  of  mortgage  money 
for  housing  will  be  the  key  to 
much  of  Canada’s  future  pros¬ 
perity. 

“Recognition  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  such  fu'-us  are  a  ne¬ 
cessity  was  seen  in  the  $15' . 
000,000  made  available  last  au¬ 
tumn,”  .Mr.  Yarmon  said.  "And 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
go'ernment  monetary  policies 
will  be  altered  for  future  funds 
in  this  field.” 

Moreover,  said  Mr.  Yarmon, 
Ihere  is  a  possibility  that  con¬ 
sideration  will  be  given  to  re¬ 
vising  present  tax  regulations 
so  that  one  of  the  largest 
sources  of  additional  money— 
the  $80,000,000,000  now  found  in 
U.S.  pension  funds— will  be 
available  for  investment  in 
Canada.  A  15  per  cent  with¬ 
holding  tax  now  imposed  on 
such  funds,  since  fhey  are  not 
approved  by  the  Canadian  gov¬ 
ernment  as  being  tax  exempt, 
restricts  their  investment  here. 

Yet  another  rea.son  why  U.S. 
funds  are  welcome  in  Canada, 
when  brought  in  by  people  such 
as  Mr.  Yarmon,  is  that  the 
really  investors  endeavor  to 
operate  as  much  as  possible 
with  local  interests  across  the 
country. 

“It  is  extremely  diflicult.” 
explained  Mr.  Yarmon.  "lor 
a  national  organization  such 
as  ours  to  be  fully  aware  of 
every  local  development  in  the 
Held  of  commercial  and  long 
term  really  investment,  .\s  a 
result,  we  work  as  closely  as 
liossible  with  local  brokers. 
They  like  it  and  we  like  it. 


Private  Wire  Service 
to  All  Markets 

I  Our  diiecl  private  wire  system  from  Halifax 
I  to  Victoria  and  to  New  York  enables  us  to 
I  furnish  fast  Quotations  and  to  execute  orders 
promptly  in  all  securities — listed  or  unlisted — 
on  any  market. 

Hugh  iMackay  &  Company 

■Jl’.o  St.  .James  Street  West 
M  0  N  T  R  K  L 
MEMBERS 

MontuFTtl  Stock  f.xfhanof  Thr  Toronto  Stock  ExchAnop  r.»ln^rv  Stoc.k  Exch.jmf 

Stock  Eifchfloop  'Vinnipp^  Gr^ln  ExchAnoe  VAncou\'Fr  Stork  CxchjirMjf 
Winnipcq  Stock  ExchAnpf 

Holifox  -  Soint  John  -  Ottawa  -  CornwoH  -  Toronto  -  Soult  Sto  Mon# 
Winnipeg  •  Calgary  -  Edmonton  -  Vancouver  -  Victorio 


LIME 

PRODUCERS  OF 
HIGH  QUALITY, 
HIGH  CALCIUM 
BURNED  LIME  AND 
HYDRATED  LIME 


SUPPLIERS  TO  THE 
MINING  INDUSTRY 
AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY 


‘Plumbing  L.  4  M . 

EilfK’tric  Fan  E'ixiures  L  4  M 
Painting 

.Sanding  E'loors  . 

Misc. -Clean  Up  . . 

Labor  . 

Supervi.'iion  .  . 

Overhead  . 

Sales  Expense  . 

Proiit  . 


Total  . 

Wafer  and  Sew  er 
Legal  and  Financing 
Mortgage  In.surance 
Lot  . 


$7.01.5,(10 
100.00 
215.00 
140  00 
.500.00 


Total  . 

Special  Model; 

Standard  .Model 

4  Close  Doors  . 

Ribbon  Windows  . 

Wal!  Tile  Tub  Only  . 

Porch  . 

Carport  and  Asphalt  Drive 
Decorating  . 


. "  i9r)8 


mSLRANCE  COMPANY  Of  NORTH  AMERICA 
ANT)  AFFILIATED  COMPANIES 

(;ROrP  ASSETS 

as  at  Derembrr  31,  1957 
exceeded  $867,391,673 


Iquiries  Invited 

DOMINION  LIME  LTD. 

6484  SHERBROOKE  ST.,  W. 
MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 


Total  . . . .  $8,723.00 


Down  Payment 


Mortgage  and  .Mortgage  Insurance 

Monthly  Payments  25  Year  . 

Taxes  . 


.  $7,200.00 

.  46.08 

.  14.(KI 


Total  Monthly  Payment  .  $  60.08 

$2,700.00  Salary  Required  to  qualify  lor  Budget  Research 

House  Weekly  Wage  .  $  52.00 


IRELLI 


Manufacturers  of: 


ELECTRIC  WIRES  AND  CABLES 

FOR  DEPENDABILITY  AND  DURABILITY 


Annunciator  Wire 
Asbestos  Insulated  Wire 
Bore  Electrical  Conductors 
Building  Wires 
Control  Cables 
Elomeseol  Wires  ond  Cobles 
Flexible  Armoured  Cables 
Mining  Cobles 


Non-Metollic  Sheathed  Cobles 
Oil  Filled  Cobles 
Power  Cables 

Rubber  Covered  Wires  and  Cables 
Shipboard  Cables 
Weatherproof  Wires  and  Cables 
Welding  Cobles 
Etc.,  Etc. 


Our  Technical  Service  is  available  upon  request. 

ELLi  Cables,  Conduits  Limited 

St.  Johns,  Quc.,  Conodo 


SI  RPLl  S  TO  POLICY  HOLD  Elis 

n«  at  Decemher  31,  1957 
exceeded  $399,624,81-5 


Now  in  its  167th  year  of  operation  (fotinrjed  in  1792)  the 
North  America  Group  of  Conipauies  comprises  one  of  the 
oldest  and  financially  strongest  Fire,  Marine  and  Casualty 
Insurance  Institutions  in  the  world. 

Buninf'fifi  ntxcpieti  soh'h'  ihr'>nph  Apftnlf:  and  Brokprs 


ISStJRAlTCE  COMPANY  OF 

NORTH  AMERICA 

COMPMIES 

CA\.^DI.\.N  HEAD  OFFICE  -  TORONTO 
H.  C.  MILLS.  RLSIDE.NT  V  ICE-PRESIDE.YT  AND  GENERAL  MA.NAGER 

FIRE  •  MARINE  •  CASUALTY 

Srrvm  Offiem  throughout  CannAn 

INSURANCt  company  0$  NORTH  AMERICA  .  INDEMNITY  INSURANC*  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 


M 


THE  FFNANriAL  THWES.  MARCH  14.  T95» 


MAJOR  BUSINESS  INDICATORS  1939  and  1952-1957 


NATIONAL  INCOME  &  PRODUCT: 


1957 

1.  Gross  National  Product  (Sbils.)....  0O.8  (e) 

2.  Pers’l  consumption  cxpend’rs  ....  19.5  te) 

R.  Gross  domestic  invest,  (cap’l)  ....  6.91  (el 

4.  Gov’t  purchase.s .  5.53(e) 

5.  Inventory  changes  .  0.93 

7.  National  Income  (.Shils.)  .  23.7  (e) 


PERSONAL  INCOME: 

8.  Total  (Sbils.)  .  22.88(e) 

9.  Salaries,  wacres  .  15.33(c) 

10.  Net  Farmer  income  .  6.28(e) 

11.  Net  Non-F'arm  Un-incorp.  bus.  ..  1.97(e) 

12.  Interest,  divs.  rents  .  2.37(e) 

13.  Transfer  Payments  .  2.06(e) 


NEW  CAPITAL  EXPENDITURES: 

15.  All  Industries  (Smils.) .  8,700 

16.  (ioods  Industrials  .  2.832 

17.  Primary  &  const’n  .  1,365 

18.  Manufacturing .  1,467 

19.  Service  .  5.944 

20.  Trade,  finance  .  142 

21.  Utilities  .  2,272 

22.  Housing  .  1.351 

23.  Govt .  1,108 

24.  Institutions  .  471 


INVENTORIES,  SALES,  SHIPMENTS: 

25.  Manufacts:.  Invent.  ($mls.  Dec.)....  4.827 

26.  Shipments  (Dec.  '52 — 100) — Dec....  127.0  (e) 

27.  Consumers'  (ioods .  122.7 

28.  Capital  Goods  .  N.A. 

29.  Producers’  Goods  .  N.A. 

30.  (Jonstruction  Goods .  190.0  (e) 

31.  Wholesale  Sales  (1935-39.=  100)  ....  423.3 

.32.  Retail  Stores,  tot.  (Stmils.  mo.  avg.)  1,221 
S3.  Dept,  store  sales .  107.4 


PRICES: 

34.  Inde.x  of  farm  prices  ('35-’39=:-100)  226.6 

35.  Consumers  price  inde.x  (’49)=100)  .  121.9 

36.  Wholesale  price  ind.  (.35-’39=100) .  .  227.3 


1956 

1955 

1954 

1953 

1952 

1939 

29.7 

26.6 

24.1 

24.42 

23.11 

5.71 

18.4 

16.8 

15.7 

15.16 

14.33 

3.90 

6.60 

5.27 

4.56 

4.84 

4.27 

.61 

5.20 

4.36 

4.36 

4.23 

.74 

0.93 

4.50 

—2.80 

.60 

.27 

.33 

23.0 

20.9 

18.8 

10.09 

18.25 

4.37 

21.75 

19.76 

18.73 

18.01 

17.07 

4.32 

14.30 

12.86 

11.90 

11.66 

10.74 

2.58 

1.58 

1.42 

1.05 

1.62 

1.91 

.44 

1 .95 

1 .75 

1.65 

1.69 

1.52 

.46 

IJ.IO 

2.01 

1.82 

1.68 

1.54 

.60 

?.83 

1.70 

1.65 

1.51 

1.43 

.25 

7.900 

6.230 

5.620 

5.841 

5.285 

765 

2.645 

2.448 

2,481 

1,897 

1,851 

219 

1,296 

1.008 

1,171 

928 

878 

123 

1.349 

1.440 

1,311 

969 

973 

96 

5,255 

4.394 

4.065 

3.944 

3,434 

546 

607 

528 

556 

526 

344 

60 

1 .6:50 

1.636 

1,731) 

1,209 

1.159 

118 

1 .575 

1,7;)4 

1,100 

1,084 

826 

180 

1.041 

1.126 

1.037 

824 

827 

140 

402 

457 

379 

301 

278 

29 

4.504 

4,188 

4,072 

4.219 

3,857 

N.A. 

126.5 

115.0 

102.2 

98.2 

100.0 

N.A. 

122.7 

116.6 

103.8 

101.0 

100.0 

N.A. 

94.8 

80.7 

81.6 

91.0 

100.0 

N.A. 

N.A. 

119.5 

99.2 

92.9 

100.0 

N.A. 

N.A. 

162.8 

145.5 

148.4 

100.0 

N.A. 

423.3 

378.0 

633.6 

360.6 

362.3 

109.1 

1,195 

1.092 

1.005 

1,016 

961 

286.4(1) 

io;’..5 

95.9 

88.8 

85.7 

83.0 

31.5(1) 

31.4 

232.7 

235.9 

241.7 

247.2 

92.6 

18.1 

1 16.4 

116.1 

1 1 5.5 

1 16.5 

63.2 

25.7 

218.9 

217.0 

220.7 

226.0 

99.2 

FOREIGN  TRADE: 

1957 

99.  Merchandise  Exports  ($mils.)  mo. 

avg.)  .  403.4 

By  Commodities 

100.  Wheat  .  31.7 

101.  Wheat  Flour  .  5.1 

102.  Planks,  boards  .  23.5 

103.  Woodpulp  .  24.4 

104.  Newsprint  .  59.6 

105.  Aluminum  &  prods .  19.2 

106.  Farm  Machinery .  5.8 

By  Areas 

107.  United  States  .  240.7 

108.  United  Kingdom  .  61 .7 

109  Latin  America  . .  18.7 

110.  Europe  .  46.5 

111.  Merchandise  Imports  ($mils.  mo. 

avg.)  .  475.5(3) 

By  Commodities 

112.  ('otton  Prods .  8.7(3) 

113.  Primary  Iron  &  Steel . 

114.  Non-Farm  Machinery  .  53.7(3) 

115.  Automobiles  &  Parts .  .33.2(3) 

116.  Elect,  apparatus  .  21.0(3) 

117.  Petroleum  &  prods .  38.2(3) 

118.  Chemicals  .  24.8(3) 

By  Area.« 

119.  United  States  .  334.4 

120.  United  Kingdom  .  43.4 

121.  Latin  American  . .  31.9(3) 

122.  Europe  .  26.6 C3) 

123.  Current  Acet.  balance  .  . . 

124.  Direct  Investment,  cap .  =-128(2) 

125.  Portfolio  Secs.,  cap .  -C216(2) 

126.  Off’I.  holdgs.  gold  &  U.S.  end  of  . 

period  (.$mils.  U.S.)  ....  1,890(2) 

TRANSPORTATION  (mo.  avg.): 

127.  Int’l  Cargoes  Loaded  Ships  (th.  sh. 

tons)  . .  4.112 

128.  Aviation  Pass.  Miles  (millions)  .  N.A. 

129.  Railway  carloading*  (th.  cars)  . .  336.5 

130.  R.R.  Operating  Revenues  ($mils.)  .,  106.1(4) 

131.  R.R.  Operating  Expenses  ($mils.)  ..  100.7(4) 

132.  R.R.  Operating  Income  (Smil.)  .  5.4(4) 

NOTES: 

p — Preliminary, 
e — Estimated. 


1956 

1955 

1951 

19,53 

1952 

1939 

399.2 

356,9 

323.0 

34,3. 1 

.358.4 

77.1 

42.8 

28.2 

31.3 

47.3 

51.8 

9.1 

6.0 

6.2 

7.3 

8.5 

9.7 

1.4 

27.2 

.32.1 

27.1 

23.6 

24.7 

4.0 

25.4 

24.8 

22.6 

20.7 

24.3 

2.6 

.59.0 

55.5 

.52.9 

51.9 

49.3 

9.6 

19.7 

17.7 

15,4 

14.8 

13.5 

2.2 

5.4 

6.3 

6.4 

6.2 

8.8 

o!6 

236.4 

213.3 

'  1 92.7 

202.8 

1 92.3 

.31.7 

68.1 

64.1 

54.4 

.5,5.8 

62.2 

27.3 

14.7 

1.3.4 

15.5 

1 6. .5 

22.7 

1.7 

44.8 

32.4 

29,2 

.32.0 

41.4 

4.5 

475.9 

.392.7 

.341.1 

.365.2 

.335,9 

62.6 

8.4 

6.7 

6.4 

7.6 

6.8 

1.7 

12.0 

10.4 

13.9 

14.4 

4.0 

52.4 

.37.0 

31.7 

.33.5 

,30.1 

3.6 

38.0 

.30.1 

21.4 

26.6 

21.0 

3.4 

21.4 

18.8 

17.3 

16.5 

11.6 

1.2 

.35.3 

31.1 

28.8 

29.8 

28.5 

4.7 

24.1 

21.7 

18.4 

18.5 

15,6 

3.6 

.346.8 

287.5 

247.9 

269.1 

248.1 

41.4 

40.4 

.33,4 

.32.7 

37.8 

30,0 

9.5 

30.2 

26.7 

23.7 

24.2 

23.7 

1.3 

24.8 

16.9 

15.0 

1  4.5 

12.7 

3.1 

103 

-  94 

-  75 

83 

—  13 

-b148 

—  13 

-  45 

;  42 

-t  31 

—  4 

-;-190 

—173 

—  107 

—113 

,  38 

r  -32 

1 .936 

1.901 

1.943 

1.818 

1 .860 

404 

4.180 

3,129 

2.519 

2.684 

2.710 

869 

N.A. 

102,0 

88.9 

78.5 

67.1 

1.8 

.366.9 

3.38.7 

307.7 

,3.32.7 

,346  7 

(5) 

108.2 

94.8 

90.6 

99.6 

96.8 

,30.6 

97.4 

86.1 

84.5 

91.0 

87.4 

25  4 

9.0 

6.8 

3.0 

4.7 

5.0 

4.0 

(1)  1941. 

(2)  h^stimale  ba.sed  on  first  three  quarters. 

(3)  Estimate  based  on  11  months. 

(4)  Estimate  based  on  10  months. 

(5)  Not  strictly  comparable 


PRODUCTION: 


37.  Farm  Gash  Inc.  ($  mils,  qiiar’y  avg.) 

634.25 

665.54 

589.28 

594.46 

685.31 

694.59 

179.25 

38.  \  ol.  Index  of  Industrial  Production 

(1935-39-100)  . 

283.9 

284.5 

265.9 

244.8 

247.4 

232.9 

109.7 

39.  Mining  . 

289.8 

272.6 

242.2 

208.8 

184.5 

174.7 

118.0 

40.  MetaKs  . 

159.6  . 

142.5 

138.0 

123.6 

113.5 

116.5 

118.6 

41.  Fuels  . 

676.3 

644.4 

507.2 

395.7 

356.0 

301.5 

117.6 

Coal  (mils,  short  tons)  . 

1.10 

1.24 

1.23 

1.24 

l.,33 

1.47 

1.31 

42.  Non-Metals  . 

;408.7 

316.1 

304.4 

264.2 

254.5 

267.3 

117.5 

43.  Manufacturers  . 

280.6 

‘286.1 

270.2 

251.8 

261.8 

246.3 

108.1 

4  4.  Durable  mfre.? . 

,332.9 

.349.1 

.324.9 

297.9 

322.5 

294.8 

107.9 

45,  Non-durable  mfres . 

247.1 

245.9 

235.3 

222.4 

222.9 

215.2 

108.2 

Selected  commodities,  prod’n  (mo.  avg.) 

46  Flour  (mil.  barrels)  . 

1.70 

1.68 

1.78 

1.85 

2.01 

1.40 

46a.  Beer  (thsds.  barrels)  . 

806.3 

760.6 

740.2 

722.2 

716.0 

693.3 

‘209.3 

46b.  New  Spirits  (mils,  proof  gals.)... 

2.41 

2.46 

2.36 

2.09 

1,98 

1.95 

0.96 

46c.  Cigarettes  (mils.)  . 

2.251 

2.250 

2.048 

1.786 

1,748 

1.487 

,594 

46d.  Rubber  (.synthetic)  (mils.  lb.s.)  ... 

24.6 

22.5 

19.4 

14.7 

13.8 

13.9 

N.A. 

47.  Cotton  fabrics  (mil.  vards)  . 

N.A, 

N.A. 

N.A. 

18.86 

20.89 

20.14 

21.98 

48.  Gold  (th.  fine  ounces)  . 

369 

.”,67 

379 

364 

339 

.373 

425 

49.  Copper  (mil.  pounds,  refined)  .... 

,59.0 

59.4 

55.2 

42.1 

,39.3 

32.8 

38.6 

,50.  Lead  (mil.  pounds,  refined)  . 

23.6(3) 

♦  24.6 

24.8 

27.5 

27.6 

30,5 

31.8 

51.  Crude  petroleum  (th.  barrels)  .... 

15.064 

14,332 

10,800 

8,000 

6,742 

,5,101 

652 

.52.  Cement  (th.  barrels)  . 

N.A. 

2,464 

2,099 

1,882 

1,785 

1.534 

477 

53,  Steel  ingot.s,  ca.stings  (th.  tons)  . . 

410.0 

4,32.1 

370.1 

274.1 

342.9 

310.1 

129.3 

.5.3a.  Refrigerators  )thsds.)  . 

18.2 

23.8 

20.6 

19.6 

22.9 

19.7 

4.29 

,53b.  Washing  Machines  (thsds.)  . 

22.0 

25.0 

22.3 

17.9 

2U1 

20.7 

0.78 

.5.3c.  Televi.sion  sets  (thsds.)  . 

.38.1 

49.9 

63.8 

49.7 

,35.8 

10.5 

.5.3d.  Radios  (thsds.)  . 

60.1 

.59.1 

50.8 

.32.7 

62.8 

40.5 

29.0 

54.  Newsprint  (th.  tons)  . 

533.0 

539.0 

515.9 

498.6 

476.8 

473.9 

243.9 

55.  Power,  central  elec,  stat.tmil.  kwh) 

7.-551 

6.807 

6.-358 

5,761 

5.457 

5.149 

2,362 

56.  Motor  vehicles  (thousands)  . 

.34.3 

.39.5 

.37.9 

29.3 

40.4 

.36.2 

13.0 

CONSTRUCTION: 

57.  Resident’!  permits  ($mils.  mo.  avg.) 

73.60 

75.18 

80.16 

68.85 

62.54 

46. .58 

N.A. 

.58.  Industrial  permits  (Smil.  mo.  avg.)  .  . 

18.16 

18.47 

16.28 

14.64 

16.70 

8.38 

N.A. 

59.  Commerc'I  permits  ($mils.  mo.  avg.) 

28.03 

27.19 

20.95 

15.45 

15.91 

1.5.10 

NA. 

60.  Institutional  permits(.$mils.  mo.  avg.) 

25.59 

24.70 

25.40 

22.09 

17.77 

13.68 

N.A. 

EMPLOYMENT  &  PAYROLLS: 

61.  Civilian  Population  over  14  (thsd.).. 

11,149 

10.815 

10,610 

10,353 

10,039 

9,931 

8,035 

62.  Civilian  Laixmr  I’orce  (thsds.) . 

5,966 

5,741 

5,588 

5.393 

5,325 

5,304 

4,598 

6.3.  Emploved  (total)  . 

5,.580 

5,555 

5,388 

5,154 

5,189 

5,174 

4,075 

64.  Agricultural  emplov’t  . 

662 

680 

713 

80.3 

849 

888 

1,364 

65.  Non-agricultural  emplov’t  . 

4,918 

4,875 

4,675 

4.499 

4,340 

4,286 

2,711 

66.  Unemploved  . 

386 

186 

200 

231 

135 

130 

523 

67.  Not  in  Labour  Force  (thsds.) 

5,183 

5.074 

5,022 

4.8.37 

4,712 

4,627 

2.487 

68.  Labour  Inc.  (total)  mo.  avg.  .8mil.) 

1,278 

1,190 

1,067 

999 

972 

895 

215 

69.  Primarv  industries  . 

91 

87 

77 

74 

72 

76 

23 

70.  Manufacturing . 

.397 

379 

.312 

323 

3.30 

299 

62 

71.  Construction  . 

97 

93 

78 

68 

70 

62 

8 

72.  Trade  &  Services,  inc.  govt . 

649 

590 

5t>5 

492 

465 

427 

117 

73.  .Aver.  Earn,  composite  (8wklv.)  .... 

67.71 

64.18 

60.87 

58.89 

,58.05 

54.13 

23.44 

74.  F’orestrv  . 

69.34 

64.65 

60.26 

,59.91 

58.60 

55.72 

17.37 

75.  Mining  . 

83.51 

77.56 

73.00 

70.48 

68.99 

65.56 

28.69 

76.  Manufacturing  . 

69.69 

66.49 

63.34 

60.93 

59.1.3 

56.11 

22.79 

77,  Durables  . 

74.53 

71.66 

67.86 

65.34 

63.76 

60.35 

24.28 

78.  Non-durables  . 

64.86 

61.69 

,58.72 

56.6.3 

54.35 

51 .86 

21.82 

79.  Construction  . 

73.45 

68.24 

61.91 

.58.56 

60.51 

.55.21 

18.83 

Unemployment  Insurance  (thsds.)  mo.  avg.) 

Claimants  on  register  (thsds.)  ...  380.2 

272.4 

319.1 

.356.8 

N.A. 

N  A. 

N.A. 

FINANCE: 

80.  Chartered  b’k  deps.  ($mils.  mo.  avg 

10.843 

10.730 

1 0.883 

10.163 

9.751 

9,167 

.3,144 

81.  Demand  . 

,3.676 

3.723 

.3,592 

3.226 

.3,081 

2,932 

742 

82.  Notice  . 

6.639 

6.451 

6,097 

5,420 

5,099 

4,811 

1,699 

83.  Cheques  cashed  (.8mils.  mo.  avg.)  . 

84.  Life  Insurance  sales  (.Smils.  mo.avg.) 

12.129 

12.024 

13.878 

12..3.’,9 

11,451 

10.443 

2.635 

3,54.1 

284.0 

2oo.2 

189.5 

161.3 

144.3 

39.7 

Benefit  Payments.  Life  Insurance 

($mils.) . 

.34.70 

.30.00 

26.91 

25.22 

22.53 

21.06 

N.A. 

85.  Net  Bond  Issues.  Retirements 
(.Smils.  par)  . 

-  902 

i  349 

,982 

,  498 

25 

86.  Federal  . 

•  •  •  • 

-i  358 

—362 

=-441 

—130 

_ 22 

87,  Provincial  . 

•  •  •  • 

196 

291 

-1  2.31 

-1-261 

80 

88.  Corps . 

;  .349 

421 

!  310 

367 

—33 

89.  Investors  Index,  commons 

(1935-39  100)  mo.  avg.)  . 

258.2 

268.9 

2.32.7 

181.2 

160.3 

173.1 

91.6 

90.  Industrials  . 

270.9 

282.7 

2.39.6 

182.3 

160.1 

176.6 

91,2 

91.  Utilities  . 

199.9 

206.3 

197.0 

165.0 

157.2 

168.3 

86.1 

92.  Banks  . 

263.9 

275.8 

246.3 

208.0 

168.9 

148.4 

102.5 

P.3,  Mi.'ss,  . 

1 1.3.9 

134.4 

116.9 

91.3 

92.1 

10.3.6 

104.5 

94.  Bond  Yield.  Govt,  of  Canada 

15-vr.  (theoreticals)  . 

4.18 

3.61 

3.08 

3.15 

3.68 

,3.59 

3.16 

95.  Dividend  Payments  (Smils.)  . 

65.. 59 

61.75 

55.19 

49.38 

46.20 

47.21 

25.43 

96.  Retail  Consumer  Credit  {%  of  total 
.sale)  . 

N.A. 

36.1 

.36.6 

24.7 

.30.9 

.31.6 

N.A, 

97.  Instalment  . 

N.A. 

12.9 

1.3.0 

12..3 

11.3 

11.2 

N.A. 

98.  Charge  . 

N.A. 

23.1 

23.4 

22.5 

19.6 

20.4 

N.A. 

Paradox ... 

Continued  from  po^c  13 

solely  the  Bank  of 
Canada’s. 

It  seems  that  people 
are  refusing  to  regard 
spendthriftiness  as  a 
social  obligation.  Out  of 
this  may,  just  possibly 
may,  develop  public  at¬ 
titudes  in  1958  which 
will  force  cost  structures 
to  be  revised  down¬ 
wards  ;  redundencies  to 
be  reduced;  saner  mar¬ 
ket  values  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  both  products 
and  services. 

1958  will  therefore  be 


a  year  of  debates  which 
will  go  on  long  after  the 
April  Fools  day  an¬ 
nouncements  have  been 
made. 

Economic  though  they 
will  be,  the  debates  will 
also  have  strong  politi¬ 
cal  overtones  for  what 
is  at  stake  is  not  merely 
industry’s  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  at  rates  fairly 
close  to  capacity,  but 
also  such  monetary  sta¬ 
bilities  upon  w’hich  the 
welfare  if  not  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  vast  numbers  of 
people  must  depend. 

The  inflationary  im¬ 
pact  of  measures  now 


suggested  to  meet  the 
problems  of  1958.  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  those  which 
have  featured  1957,  will 
be  with  )is  in  any  case. 
But  whether  these  im¬ 
pacts  will  be  severe 
enough  to  cost  us  the 
confidence  of  foreign 
investors  and  still  more 
of  the  markets  which  we 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  of 
course  an  even  deeper 
cut  into  the  standards 
of  those  defenceless 
ones  who  have  put  their 
trust  into  fi.xed  incomes 
and  permanent  values, 
that  is  something  which 
no  forecast  can  attempt 
to  reveal.  Nor  is  it 


something  for  which, 
in  the.  doings  of  1957 
there  would  be  an  irre¬ 
vocable  cause. 

W'e  have  a  recession 
which  is  by  no  means  as 
deep  as  it  is  often  de¬ 
scribed.  But  becau.se 
this  recession,  fed  on  the 
fuel  of  foreign  reces¬ 
sions  could  last  longer 
than  the  optimists  would 
admit,  we  shall  expect  to 
see  it  fought  with  the 
means  of  a  quick  but  not 
painless  inflation. 

3'he  paradox  of  infla¬ 
tion  in  the  midsts  of  a 
recession  therefore  w’ill 
continue,  to  haunt  much 
of  1958. 


What  is  The  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia? 


To  Ooorgo  Zonopoulls  it  is  a  friendly  bank  around  the 
corner,  and  the  branch  manager  who  pul  him  in  touch 
with  the  real  estate  hrm  that  sold  him  his  restaurant 
business. 


To  John  McNally  steel  executive,  it  is  the  bank  that 
arranges  for  a  payment  on  his  export  sales  through  a 
letter  of  credit. 


To  Bill  Parsons  it*$  bankers  like  the  one  who  flew  from 
Vl'innipeg  to  Toronto  to  aeaist  him  in  planning  f«»r  a 
new  plant. 


THE  BANK  OF  NOVA  SCOTI  A  is  a  ?roup  of  businessmen 
who  are  familiar  with  every  branch  of  (Canadian 
industry.  It's  a  source  of  first-hand  information 
on  business  all  across  Canada — and  through  its 
overseas  branches  and  correspondent  banks,  on 
local  developments  throughout  the  world.  It's  men 
who  can  offer  you  experienced  financial  advice.  In 
fact,  vou’ll  find  that  The  Bank  of  ^ova  Scotia  is 
whatever  you  need  in  the  way  of  banking  service. 


•  Finch  month  the  R  \S  reports  on  som« 
topic  of  current  economic  interest  in  its 
Monthly  Rerieu  .  To  put  your  name  on 
our  free  mailiiifi  list,  tvriie  to  Economics 
Department,  The  Bank  of  \oia  Scotia, 
44  King  .St.  FT.,  Toronto  I,  Ontario, 


ThO  BANK  of  NOVA  SCOTIA 

/our  p  t  r  t  0  0  r  to  p  r  0  g  r  t  s  t 


t 
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